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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


The President of the Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation 


The Minister of Planning and Development 
of the Province of Ontario 


Gentlemen: 


we have pleasure in presenting herewith the nepory of the 
Committee established in 1958, under your joint auspices, for the 
purpose of examining the Rental Scale currently employed in subsidized 
public housing throughout Canada, and of recommending such changes in 
its composition and use as seemed indicated in the light of experience 
over the last decade. 


It is to be observed that the Committee, in carrying out this 
assignment, has sought information and advice from local housing autho- 
rities wherever they exist across the country and also from provincial 
and municipal officials, concerned with problems of housing and welfare. 
Thig approach, while time~consuming, has had the advantage of relating 
the Committee's work to actual problems in the field and has served, we 
feel, to give a realistic quality to the Report which might easily have 
been lecking otherwise. It is no mre formality to add that we are deeply 
gratefnl to the many busy people in all parts of Canada who filled in the 
extensive forms we sent them, end net least te those who were willing in 
addition to confer with us personally about various criticai points in 
our inquiry and deliberations, 


I cannot conclude without reference to the four persons asso~ 
ciated with me in the work of the Committee: my colleagues Mr. R. S. 
Chaffe am Professor Jean-Marie Martin, whose expert knowledge and sound 
judgment were invaluable throughout; Mr. E. D. Fox, the Committee's 
efficient secretary, who did so much to ensure the smooth progress of 
our investigation; and Dr. Albert Rose, our Research Consultant, who not 
only conducted the Committee's several inquiries but aiso with infinite 
patience wrote and re=wrote the actual Report until it met with unanimous © 
approvai. Ali of these men sought earnestiy to find the best possible 
solution to the problems under consideration and we can only hope that 
in soms measure their efforts have been successful. 


R. BE. G. Davis, 
Chairman. 


FOREWORD 


In May, 1958, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and the 
Ontario Department of Planning and Development agreed to sponsor jointly an 
investigation into the rental scale used in subsidized public housing projects. 


Mr. Richard Davis, Executive Director of the Canadian Welfare 
Council; Mr. RS. Chaffe, Toronto real estate evaluator; and Professor Jean- 
Marie Martin, Dean of tne racuity of Sociai Sciences at Laval University, were 
invited to constitute themselves as a Committee to undertake this study. Mr. 
Davis was appointed Chairman, and the Committee subsequently agreed to the 
appointment of Dr. Albert Rose, Professor - School of Social Work, University of 
Toronto as Research Consultant. Mr. E-D. Fox, a member of the Corporation, acted 
as recording secretary for the Committee. 


Rents in subsidized public housing projects are based on a 
graduated rental scale, produced in 1947 for Torento's Regent Park Nort 
project by Mr. Humphrey Carver and Mrs. A.Le Hopwood, then of the School 
of Social Work at the University of Toronto. This scale includes the adjust- 
ment of rental to family size and income, the recognition of a minimum 
standard of living, and the progressive application ef subsidies to provide 
greater rent relief in the lower ranges of income. A starting point for the 
scale was provided by the Toronto Welfare Councilte minimum family budget as 


published for May, 1947. 


Since the scale came into effect, however, incomes and price 
levels have risen considerably and changes have occurred in the patterns of family 
expenditures. The terms of reference cirected the Committes to make such recom 
mendations as it considered necessary to bring the scale inte line with current 
economic and sociai conditions. 


During the course of its enquiry, the Committee visited Halifax, 
Montreal and Toronto, and met with members of housing authorities and with 
previncial, municipal and welfare officials. The Chairman of the Committee also 
discussed matters relevant to the enquiry with housing officials in the western 
provinces. In addition, questionnaires were sent to the housing authorities 
throughout the country as well as to provincial and municipal governments in order 
to obtain their views on matters under investigation. 


The Committee's report containing its conclusions and recommenda- 
tions was submitted to the Corporation and to the Department of Planning and 
Development of the Province of Ontario in March, 1960. The Corporation, on behalf 
of the sponsors of tne enquiry, wishes to express appreciation to the Chairman 
and members of the Committee for giving freely of their time in this important and 
exhaustive study of the rental scale. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Ottawa. 
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Recommendations 


of the 





Committee 


Present Selection Practices in Subsidized Public Housing 


I. Subsidized public housing snould be reserved for families 
in the lowest third of total family incomes* in the various communities 
in which such housing is built. 


II. Policies for selection of tenants should be devised which 
will yleld a representative cross-section of families in the lowest 
third of incomes in need of public housing, including. a proportion 
in receipt of public assistance. 


III. Changing family size in Canada necessitates that the 
layout and design of dwelling units in public housing be a 
planned so that large families will not be excluded. 


IV. A minimum rental should te set for each subsidized public 
housing project. Minimun income limits prevailing in older projects 
should be removed. 


Ve Maximum income limits should be adjusted to the upper limit 
of the lowest third of family incomes in the various communities. 


VI. Demission of tenants whose net family income reaches the 
maximum should be handled as carefully as admissicn cf tenants. 
Tenants who, after careful review and assessment, are judged capable 
of attaining and maimeaining adequate housing in the open market 
should be required to leave, on suitadie notice. 


VII. Application of a penalty rent snouid not be mandatory. 
This question is an integral part of the review and assessment of 
over=income tenants. 


VIII. Residence regulations for admission to subsidized public 
nousing should be abolished. 


TX, The present point-score system for tenant selection should 
be carefully revised both as to categories and weights and the federal~ 
provincial partnership should study methods of training staff in its 


appropriate use. 


As this term is employed in sample surveys undertaken by the Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics. 


oe 


Determination of Net Family Income and Shelter Costs 


I. The first $3250 of the annual earnings Or a working wife of 
a tenent in public housing should be exempted from the calculation of 
net family income. 


II. The present regulations with respect to the inclusion in 
net family income of the income of the werking child should remain 


unchanged. 
III. Family Allowances should be disregarded in the determina 
tion of net family income, 


IV. Rentals for families in receipt of public assistance allow- 
ances should be negotiated on a just and eastrenle basis by the public 
housing and public welfare authorities. 


V. The ratio of rent to income for tenants of subsidized public 
housing should not be deliberately varied for the five major regions 
of Canada. Rather, the question cf regionai airfferemces snould be 
handled through a new approach to service charges which are the more 


serious problem in regional variations. 


VI. Service charges should be subsidized for families in the 
lowest income brackets within subsidized public housing and the cost 
of services should be graded so that families in the higher income 
brackets would pay the full cost for the services they receive, 


VII. The present variation in rental with respect to changing 
Size of family snould be abolished. 


Other Maior Recommendations 





I. There should be no maximum subsidy per unit laid down in 
federal-provincial public housing. The subsidy should remain flexible 
to permit the attainment of the objectives of subsidized public hous- 
inge 


II. Local housing authorities have a responsibility to provide 
& counseiling service to assist in the adjustment of tenant famiiies 
ts their new environmente 


ITI, An azegrsssive rehabilitation programme shouwid be developed 
within public housing projects to help families to overcome long-term 
problems and handicaps amd to function independently outside of public 
housinge The best means of providing such a programme, whether by the 
authority itself or through private and public welfare services, would 
depend on local conditions. 


IV. The size of public housing projects should be limited in 
both smaller and larger urban centres. Projects of 50 units in 
smaller centres and 250 units in larger communities should be the 
maximum. 4 


“Ve. A thorough study should be made of the full recovery hous~ 
ing programme in the light of the recent expansicn cf moderate or 
low-rental housing accommodation through the limited-dividend provisions 
cf the National Housing Act. 


A Srecific Pronesal for 2 New Rental Scale 





I. The Committee recommends the adoption of a new approach in 
which a scale for unserviced rentals is built upwards from the bottom 
or the income distribution. 


II. The specific formuia proposed for unserviced rentais is as 
follows: 


income Per Cent for Rental 
For the first $100 per month 22 
For the second $100 per month 19 
For the third $100 per month 28 
For the next $50 per month 33 
For the next $ 50 per month 39 


III. The scheme which the Committee recommends for the subsi~ 
dization and grading of service charges requires the determination 
of an average monthly service charge in the various communities based 
upon the experience of the local authorities and from tenants over a 
full year or, preferably, over a number of yearse At the bottom of 
the income scale the extent of the subsidy would be approximately 60 
per cent of the estimated average monthly service charge. The subsidy 
would gradually be reduced throughout the income band to approximately 
12.5 per cent at the median income in the lowest third of family income 
and no subsidy would be provided for tenants with incomes of $350 per 
month or above. 


IV. A combination of the proposals of the Committee for a scale 
of unserviced rentals and subsidization of service charges would provide 
a series of service rentals which represent fair and equitable levies 
upon the tenants of subsidized public housing. 


Ve There should be periodical examination of the federal=provincial 
rental scale to ensure that the objectives of the scale are maintained in 
the light of changing economic conditions, 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
The Problem 


The legislation authorizing federal-provincial activity in the 
provision of public housing in Canada is now ten years old with the close 
of 1959. During this first decade some 80 federal~provincial rental 
housing projects have been authorized which, when completed, will contain 
approximately 10,000 dwelling units. A little more than 6,500 of these 
will have been completed and occupied by the end of 1959. 

Throughout these vears tne agreements between the federal and the 
appropriate provincial governments with respect to each subsidized rental 
hous ing project have incorporated an instrument knewn as the Carver-Hopweood 


ine the appropriate rental to be paid by each -’ 





scale, designed to determ 
tenant fake This federal~crovincial rental scale was developed as a 
part of the Toronto Metropolitan Housing Researcn Project under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Humphrey Carver and undertaken in the School of Social Work 

at the University of Toronto during the years 1946-1948 Mr. Carver, with 
the assistance of Mrs. Alison Hopwood, prepared a study in 1947 entitled 
"Rents for Regent Park." For the first major slum clesrance and rehousing 
project in Canada, now known as Regent Park (North), the Carver study pro~ 
vided a rental scale which secured the endorsement of the Housing Authority 


of Toronto as early as dune, 1948. There was no certainty or assurance 


ade 


that the principles behind the rental scale woulda endure. 

Altnough this rental scale was developed with particular reference 
to standards of living and femily incomes in the city of Toronto in the 
early postwar years, its general character and specific aualities were 
such that it commemled itself to the federal and orevincial governments for 
application in the new rental housing projects appreved in 1950 and there~ 
after, The rental scale has been utilized with Little or no change in 
housing projects built from St. John's, Newfoundlam, to Vancouver, British 
Columbia, during a decade of the most rapid economic am social change in 
Canadian history. 

Meanwhile, new patterns of social relationships witnin tne family 
have developed, such as, for example, the prepensity for married women and 
mothers to seek and retain paid employment. Increasingly high birth rates 
since 1944 and the tendency towards larger families have resulted in a 
far larger proportion of Canadian families with three or more children than 
in the past generation. New patterns of family expenditures have been 
formed; new levels of individual and family incomes have been attained; 
new levels of retail prices have been reached -—— ail withcut aajustment 
in the rental scale. 

It could be argued that the present rental scale automaticaliy 
takes some of these changes into account. It is true that rentals rise as 
family incomes increase, It is a facc that rentals are adjusted as family 


. 


cannot be argued, havever, that the 


4 
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cale adjusts itsei 


f 


to changing patterns of family experditures as both incomes and family size 
change significantly through time. Moreover, it does nov reflect any vari~ 


ations in the pattern of family expenditures that might be due to regional y 


differences. 

AS Well, since 1947 fundamental changes have occurred in the 
federal, federal~provincial and provincial social security programmes. 

A substantial increase in social security benefits has occurred as a result 
of new legislation, new programmes, and improvements in older programmese 
Certain bulwarks have been provided for family incom security in the event 
of the unemployment, death, disability or retirement of the Canadian family 
head. 

As these changes in Canadian economic and social development have 
become apparent and have been documented in the publications of government 
departments and private organizations, more interest has been shown in the 
unchanged rental scalee The feeling mms teen growing that it may no longer 
be as satisfactory an instrument for the determination of rentals in public 


housing as it was some years ago, 


Creation of a Committee for Independent Study 


In the spring of 1958 this growing interest and concern led to 
the formation of a Committee to Study the Federal=Provincial Rental Scale. 
The members of the Committee and its staff were appointed by the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation in consultation with the Housing Branch, 
Department of Planning and Development, Province of Ontario. The Corpora- 
tion and the Housing Branch, on behalf of their respective governments, 
became financial partners on the familiar 75~25 basis in financing the 
work of the Committee. Although the six other provinces engaged in federal- 
provincial housing activity were not requested to participate in the finan~ 


cial arrangements, it was the view of the Housing Branch in Ontario that it 


? 
“= 


was acting on behalf of its colleagues in all provinces. 
The members of the Committee were: 


Mr. R. E. G Davis, Chairman, 
Executive Director, 
Canadian Welfare Council, 
Ottawa. 


Mr. Re Se Chaffe, 
Chaffe, MacKenzie & Ray, Ltd, 
Real Estate Valuators, 
Toronto. 


Prof, Jean-Marie Martin, — 
Faculte des Sciencés Sociales, 
Laval University, 
Quebec City. 


Dr. Albert Rose, Professor of Social Work, University of Toronto, was ap- 
pointed Research Consultant to the Committee, and Mr. Ee. De Fox of Central 


Mortgage and Housing Corporation was appointed Secretary. The Committee 


\ 


etings during tha 


Wen ne u 


met for the first tine on May 7, 1952, and has held 17 


a 


bt 
past 18 months. 

The Research Consultant was engaged to investigate and conduct 
research into the basis for rental charges for public housing projects 
under the instruction of the Committes. Tha Secretary was expected to 
carry out the essential administrative functions including the calling of 
meetings, the preparation of minutes, the transmission of financial require 


ments and the preparation of correspondence pertinent to these functions, 
Terms of Reference of the Committee 


The terms of reference presenved to the Committee at the ccr- 


mencement of its deliberations were the following: 


oN. 
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2e 


36 
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—5ue 
To examine, in the light of contemporary conditions, the validity 
of the principles on which the present scale is based. 
To examine other rental formulae, including those in use in other 
countries for low rental projects and consider whether such formulae 


can usefully be applied in Camdian conditions. 


To consider the criteria to be employed in determining the eligibility 
of tenants for subsidized rental housing projects and for their con 
tinued occupancye 


To develop, if necessary, a new rental scale. Among the factors which 
might be taken into account are: 


(a) regional differences in income and spending patterns; 


(b) the presence of subsidized and full recovery rental projects in 
the same municipality; 


(c) the growing number of fully serviced projects. 

To consider any other matters relevant to the subject of the study, 
To make recommendations, on the basis of the above studies, to the 
Corporation and to the Housing Branch, Department of Planning and 
Development, Province of Ontario. 


This report presents the views of the Committee on these several 


points as well as the findings and conclusions which emanate from the re 


search carried out under the instructions of the Committee. 


abe 
CHAPTER I 
PUBLIC HOUSING IN CANADA 
A.__THE PERIOD 1947-1 


The Need for Public Low-Rental Housing in Canada 


Subsidized public housing is an important and urgent requirement 
in the social and economic development of Canadian life for five major 
reasons: 

(1) A significant proportion of individuals and families in Canada 
do not earn sufficient incoms for a sufficient length of time to enable 
them to purchase their own homes or to rent accommodation adequate in size 
and quality to the needs of their. families. 

This is not to deny that there have been substantial increases 
in the incomes of both unattached individuals and families in Canada in 
recent years. In fact, the increases have been remarkable, amounting to 
about one~third from 1951 to 1957. The average income of wage-earning 
families has increased from about $3,600 in 1951 to $4,800 in 1957. The 
median income in 1957, however, was $4,350 approximtely. In the very 
lowest income groups at least half of all income recipients are unattached 
individuals who tend to be either quite young or relatively old. 

Nevertheless, half of all Canadian wage-earning families in 1957 


1 should 


earned less than $360 per month and by the traditional rule of thumb 
spend no more than $75-$85 per month for shelter cost or rente 
(2) The Canadian family has been growing substantially in sizes The 


higher birth rate has been reflected in a 23 per cent increase between 1951 





1 That is, 20 per cent of the earnings of the familys 


= 


and 1956 in families of 5-8 persons, while families of 2-4 persons increased 
by less than 10 per cent. The total number of families was up by 12.9 
per cent. 

It is no longer accurate to state that the larger numbers of 
children are found only among relatively poor families. It is certainly 
true, however, that many families of about average family incoms or better 
find it difficult to provide decent shelter, sisguite-dn size and quality, 
for their increasingly larger families. 

(3) Substandard housing continues to pose a serious problem, particu~ 
larly in urban centres although physical Saaadquiey is prevalent in rural 
housing as well. 

In 1951, according to the Housing Census, about 9 per cent of 
urban dwellings end 20 per cent of rural dwellings were in need of major 
repair. For cities of over 30,000 population this amounted to approxi- 
mately 100,000 dwellings. Nearly 10 per cent of our stirs housing stock 
is more than 75 years old, and a further 15 per cent is between 50 and 75 
years old. While age is not necessarily a criterion of substandard con= 
dition, older dwellings at the heart of urban centres very often tend to 
becomes neglected and dilapidated. It is in the older substandard dwellings 
- that many of the most disadvantaged families in our communities find housing 
accommodation, usually of poor quality at high rentals. 

(4) Imdequacy of housing accommodation, whether on physical or social 
ude: has a serious negative effect upon family life. Obviously some 
structures are physically sound for one family but not adequate for another, 
or for two families; some senictures are grossly deficient for any form of 


occupancye 


a6u 


Overcrowding continues to be problem in Canadian life. At the 
end of 1955 about 10 per cent of Canadian families were sharing accommo 
dation, most of them involuntarily. Most families who do not maintain 
their owm household cannot afford to do so. The accommodation which is 
available to them is very often physically deficient and socially inade- 
quate. 

The effects upon family life of inadequate shelter == whether by 
virtue of substandard condition or physical and social inadequacy — may 
be summed up in several generalizations: 

(a) Generally speaking the family in inadequate shelter is an 

inefficient family. | 

(b) Generally speaking the family in inadequate shelter is an 

duheper: family. 

(c) Generally speaking the family in inadequate shelter requires 
the help of voluntary or public social agencies in far greater pro~ 
portion than families in adequate shelter. | 

(d) Generally speaking the social deviates will tend to live 

in substandard structures within substandard neighbourhoods and 
contribute to the association with crime, delinquency, alcohol and 
drug addiction, immorality and amorality. 

(5) Since 1940 the price of housing in Canada, whether this be viewed 
in terms of houses for sale or accommodation for rent, has increased greatly. 
While it is not possible to state a specific percentage increase in the 
price of a typical new house available for purchase by an urban industrial 
worker, it is probable that the increase during the past two decades is of 


the order of 500 percent. It is entirely clear that the families in the 


lowest third of family incomes in Canada find it extremely difficult to 
attain adequate housing accommodation in the open market, whether through 


purchase or rental. 


It is, however, mt possible a this swgeto place an exact figure upon 
the number of families who require and would qualify for public subsidized 
housings In Metropolitan Toronto, where nearly 3,200 units have been built 
for families and about 500 units for older persons or couples, there were 


more than 9,000 investigated eligible applications on hand at the end of 


December, 1959. 
Mr. De Be Mansur, Chairman of the Metropolitan Toronto Housing 


Authority, has recently stated: 


There is no statistical method known in this country or in any other 
country to determine the exact number of families who need public 
housing. And, even if such a figure were available, the number of 
families who would take advantage of public housing, were it avail~ 
able, is a far lesser number, Then there is a possible further 
discounting on the basis of what families should be considered 
eligible. . . Any calculation is complicated by the fact that any 
measurement of the need for public housing is a function not only 
of blighted structures but what, in this country, is probably more 
important — over-crowdinge 


I would suggest that on a national basis subsidized public housing 
needs of all kinds would be met by something in the range of 250,000 
unitse ‘ 

The Committee is convinced that in Canada we have scarcely scratched 
the surface of the unmet need for subsidized public iow-rental housinge For 
this reason, among others, the views of the Committee on various matters of 
importance to the production am administration of such public housing are: 
considered relevant to the study of the rental scale and are included in 


this report, 


“10 


The National Housing Acts 


Governmental activity to provide low~rental housing was initiated 
in some provinces and in som municipalities shortly after the close of 
World War I. Early in World War II the federal government assumed responsi- 
bility under its emergency powers ‘3 enter into agreements with certain 
municipalities for the provision of low-rental accommodation for war 
workers, The Crown Company formed for this purpose, Wartime Housing 
Limited, continued its activities from 1941 through 1947, and toward the 
end of this period, before its incorporation into the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, created housing for war veterans, 

The formal legislative framework for federal participation in 
the provision of public housing began to develop with the enactment of 
Section 12 of the National Housing Act, 1944. This section, which became 
known as "the slum clearance section," provided for a grant to a munici~ 
pality of one-half of the net cost of acquiring and clearing slum areas 
or blighted or substandard arease A grant might be made under this section 
to a municipality, with the approval of the province concerned, if ths. ides 
‘dats sold by the municipality to a limited~dividend housing corporation or 
a life insurance company which agreed to construct thereon a rental housing 
project under the provisions of the Act, "at a price which in the opinion 
of the Minister will enable the family housing units to be provided by the 
rental housing project to be leased to tenants ona fair and reasonable 
basis."* It was with the assistance of this section that Regent Park (North) 


in Toronto, the first major slum clearance and rehousing development in 





2 Canada, The National Housing Act, 1944, 8 George VI, Chapter 46, Section 
12(2), Ottawa: King's Printer, 1950, pe 27» 
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Canada, was commenced. Section 12 has now become Section 23 of the 1954 Act. 
In the fall of 1949 the National Housing Act, 1944, was amended 
to provide for direct federal=provincial participation in the provision of 
public housing. Section 35 (now Section 36) was added to the Act and read — 
35. (1) The Corporation may pursuant to agreements made 
between the Government of Canada and the government of any province 
undertake jointly with the government of the province or any agency 
thereof projects for the acquisition and development of land for 
housing purposes and for the construction of houses for sale or 
for rent. 
(2) An agreement referred to in subsection one shall 
provide that the capital cost of the project and the profits or 
losses thereon shall be shared seventy-five per centum by the 
Corporation and twenty-five per centum by the government of the 
province or an agency thereof and shall contain such other pro= 
visions as are considered necessary or advisable to give effect 
to the purposes and provisions of this section. 
In the National Housing Act, 1954, both Section 23 (formerly 
Section 12) and Section 36 (formerly Section 35) were elevated in status. 
Section 23 became Part III, Housing Redevelopment, and Section 36 became 
Part VI, Federal=Provincial Projects, Two years later Part III was amended 
and entitled, "Urban Redevelopment." The first two subsections of Section 
36 read exactly as the original Section 35 of 1949; the remaining subsections 
deal with technical aspects of financing these agreements. 
Public activity as well as private initiative to provide low-rental 
housing is possible umer Section 16 of the National Housing Act, 1954, 
formerly Section 9 of the National Housing Act, 1944e This section, known 
familiarly as the “limited-dividend section," enables the Corporation to 
make a loan to a limited=dividend housing company which enters into a 
contract with the Corporation for the purpose of assisting in the construc- 


tion of a low-rental housing project or in the purchase of existing buildings 


25 


and the land upon which they are situate and their conversion into a low-= 
rental housing project. A loan mde under the authority of this section 
shall not exceed 90 per cent of the lending value of the project and shall 
be for a term not exceeding 50 years from the date of completion of the 
project and shall be secured by a first mortgage upon the project in favour 
of the Corporation. The limited-dividend housing company is limited toa 

5 per cent return on its investment. 

It is with the assistance of this section of the Act that hous~ 
ing projects for aged persons have been built umer municipal auspices 
in Owen Sound, Windsor and Metropolitan Toronto, and to some extent 
under private charitable auspices in Ontario and British Columbia. During 
the past two years, however, a great deal of private interest has been 
demonstrated in the provision of rental housing with the assistance of 
Section 16 of the Act. In fact, during 1957-1958, 61 loans were approved 
for more than 8,200 dwelling units to be constructed by private builders 
who have incorporated limited+dividend housing companies. This represents 
about 45 per cent of the total activity under Section 16 from 1946 to 1958, 
inclusive. 

The Committee was struck by the contrast between the slow if 
steady growth of activity under Section 36 and the very active progress 
recently under Section 16, The significance of these developments for 
federal~provincial public housing will be touched upon later in this 


reporte 


be 


Subsidized Public Housing 


The raison d'étre for subsidized public housing is the presence 


in Camdian communities of individuals and families who are at a serious 
disadvantage in their search for adequate housing accommodation in the 
normal free housing mrket by virtue of low income and large numbers of 
children or an insufficient supply of housing. The housing needs of 
elderly people are compounded usually of their relatively low income and 
their physical inability to maintain their former accommodation. These 
individuals or families may be self-supporting on low incomes or dependent 
upon allowances from public welfare funds or private charitable assistance 
in one programme or another. In each community the delineation of low 
income in dollar terms may be different and, of course, will change in 
the same community over the years if the community is sharing in the 
economic growth of the nations 

There is one common presumption at the time the housing project 
is conceived, that rental revenues will not meet the economic costs of 
financing, constructing, maintaining and administering the accommaation, 
Subsidized public housing is simply housing constructed at costs which 
are not expected to be recovered in full during the period of financing, 
in view of the incomes of the prospective tenants. The difference between 
annual revenues and annual expenditures for amortization, municipal taxes, 
maintenance and administration, is the amount of the annual subsidy to 
be shared by the federal~provincial partners. The monthly subsidy per 


dwelling unit is a simple arithmetic average. 


Be 
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It should be clear and emphasized that the two sides of this 
plece of arithmetic calculation are not equally affected by the changes 
in economic activity and in the price level during the past decade. Many 
families of low income have shared very little in the prosperous economic 
conditions following the end of World War II although their dollar incomes 
are doubtless higher than those in similar circumstances some years ago. 
Families who are dependent in large measure upon public or private chari~ 
table funds for most or all of their income are in a particularly difficult 
position in a period of inflation, 

On the other side of the balance, the prices for mortgage money, 
land, Jabour and building materials required to construct pubiic housing 
have increased very substantially since 1949. Thus, on the one hand, the 
economic cost of producing subsidized public housing has been rising 
steadily along with the cost of producing private housing and the rise in 
the general price level. On the other hand, the real incomes of the pros~ 
pective tenants in need of housing accommodation and the consequent rental 
revenues have. tended to be relatively inflexible. 

When a public housing project is under construction, in any 
community an important decision relates to the income range of families 
for whom the dwelling units are intended. In federal-provincial public 
housing this range has always included both a minimum and a maximum total 
family income for admission. The minimum income limit is presumably a 
point below which prospective tenants could not afford to live in public 
housing even at the average rent for that income level. How they manage 


to survive outside public housing, often in inadequate accommodation at 
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higher rentals, is a subject for serious investigation. An alternative 
approach at this end of the scale —- that cf a designated minimum rental 
rather than a minimum income limit ~~ which was adopted in Regent Park 
(North) in Toronto, is now permitted by the federal=provincial partners 
in Regent Park (South) and is one of the arrangements in new subsidized 
projects, 

The maximum income limit is presumably a point at or above which 
prospective tenants should be able to obtain housing for their families 
in the open market. Families above this level are encouraged to make other 
plans. If they are tenants whose income exceeds this level, they may 
remain in occupancy by the payment of a so-called "penalty rent" of 30 
per cent of the excess incom. 

Since 1950 the minimum income limit has been set as low as $80 
per month in the first two projects in St. John's and as high as $150 per 
month in many of the subsidized projects completed in recent years. 
Similarly, maximum income limits in subsidized housing are as high as 
$366.66 per month ($4,400 per annum) in Regent Park (South) and as lo as 
$265 per month in Goderich, Ontario, These variations, of course, are 
partly a reflection of the differences in the general level of incomes in 
the various regions of Canada and partly a reflection of the passage of timee 

To be admitted to subsidized public housing an applicant must have 
a net family income which falls within the designated income limits for the 
particular project; the applicant must apply formally for admission to the 
housing project; he must provide evidence of gross housing need by Saem tine 
to an iuessesabion of his current housing accommodation am standards of : 


living therein and by permitting a verification of his income to be secured 
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from his employer or welfare agency, as may be appropriate. In some cases 
he must be a resident in the municipality for at least a year prior to 
application. There must also be, of course, accommodation available in 
the housing project for a family of the size and sex distribution among 
the children described in the application. 

Net family income in subsidized federal=provincial rental housing 
is defined as the sum of the gross income of the head of the Roumenoiay the 
gross income of an employed spouse, a flet $75 per month of the income of 
a working child wider the age of 25 and the full gross income thereafter, 
and all other income including Family Allowances, other transfer payments, 
and benefits under public assistance programmes, 

In the cities in which the larger housing projects are located 
the process of tenant selection has evolved in a general pattern, Although 
applications will be received in the early years of planning and construc» 
_ tion, as the project nears completion the local authority will either 
advertise in the newspapers to invite applications from prospective tenant 
families or utilize other media for this purpose. In answer to written 
or personal inquiries application forms are distributed. Completed appli- 
cation forms are examined to eliminate those who are not eligible on 
prima facie grounds such as excessive income or lack of residence. The 
remaining applicants are visited by a tenant selection officer or investi+ 
gator who completes an investigation report, usually with the aid of a 
point~score schedule, In smaller communities where no full-time staff may . 
be employed, the necessary investigation follows a less formal procedure, 

Those families receiving the highest number of points for the 


various types of accommodation available, or considered the most suitable 
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tenants where point ratings are not employed, are offered a tenancy. Their 
incomes are verified and they are advised of the amount of monthly shelter 
rental they will need to pay and the amount of the additional monthl; 
charge for services, if any are provided. If they agree to accept the 
offer, the tenant families must pay one month's rent in advance and perhaps 
as much as one-half month's rent as a "security deposit," as well as de- 
posits required by public utility companies in the municipality if services 
are not provided by the housing authority. They must seaqais themselves 
with cooking amd refrigeration facilities if these are not included, 
They must also pay the costs of moving to the project. It is not diffi- 
cult to understand that some families faced with these expenditures 
finally reject the opportunity to become tenants in public housing, 
The amount of monthly shelter rental is determined by the appli- 
cation of the federal-provincial rental scale to the net monthly income 
of the family. Rent is said to be "geared to family income," in the sense 
that it will be adjusted upwards or downwards as family income changes. 
These adjustments may be as often as 12 times per annum. It is, therefore, 
incumbent upon the tenant to report every change in the family incomee As 
well, once a year he will be visited in the course of an "income review." 
From the studies of the Committee it was learned that dwelling 
units in completed subsidized federal-provincial rental accommodation 
were very largely of three and four bedrooms (about 80 per cent). About 
15 per cent of the completed dwellings to date are of two bedrooms and about 
3 per cent are of five bedrooms. A small number, about 3 per cent, are | 
one~bedroom apartments all located in Toronto and Vancouver. The emphasis 


in subsidized housing, clearly, has been upon the provision of accommodation 
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for relatively large families of five to eight persons with three to six 
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Full Recovery Public Housing 


The rationale for full recovery public housing is the presence 
in Canadian communities of many families whose incomes are considered to 
fall within the definition of low income yet are sufficient to permit 
payment of a monthly rental which will amortize the full cost of providing 
the, accommodation within the period of financing. In any delineation of 
low income families within a range from no income to some specified point, 
the prospective tenants are presumably those in the upper half or third 
of the ranges They are presumed to be self-supporting. 

Full recovery housing, it will be noted, has been the choice 
of many of the smaller municipalities west of the Maritimes in the list 
provided in Table I in this chapter. Nevertheless, there is no clear 
pattern of municipal choice, since the largest number of full recovery 
dwelling units have been constructed in relatively large cities such as 
Hamilton and Windsor, Ontario, As well, four municipalities have elected 
to have housing projects of both types. In the list of six provinces in 
which subsidized housing has been constructed, there are only two -~ Nova , 
Scotia and New Brunswick ~=- in which full recovery housing has not also 
been provided. 

The income limits determined for the tenants of full recovery 
housing are, obviously, far higher than those pertaining to subsidized 


housing, The maximum incom limits are distributed around the $400 per 
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month level but are a high as $483 per month in St. John's and $540 in 
a small, recently completed project in Hamilton.’ The minimum income 
limits are as low as $216 per month in St. Tnomas, Ontario, although in 
more recently authorized projects they are close ic $300. They are as 
high as $450 per month in the previously mentioned case in Hamilton, 
with several others at $385. An estimated average full recovery rent is 
calculated for each project. 

In full recovery housing each type and size of accommodation 
bears a fixed rental determined pete to first occupancy. The rental is 
considered sufficient to amortize the full cost of construction and all 
costs of operation. This is akin to the situation in the private rental 
housing market, In contrast with subsidized housing the federal~provincial 
rental scale does not applye The rent paid by the tenant is not "geared 
to income" amd is not adjustable as the income of the tenant may change. 

For a family to be admitted to full recovery housing the income 
of its principal wage earner must fall within the designated income limits 
for the particular project. Hovever, the incomes of the prospective tenant 
at the time of admission must not be more than four times the fixed rent 
of the accommodation, The tenant may remain in occupancy as his income 
increases so long as it does not exceed the upper limit of the lowest third 
of family incomes prevailing in the community. Tenants whose incom exceeds 
the designated limit are required to leave the project within a reasonable 


period of time. In spite of this it should be noted that some of the maxdmum 





24 special case, which is an exception to these remarks, is the Mohawk 
Gardens Project in Hamilton where the income limits are $188 and $282 per 
month, This was possible because of the use of Wartime Houses transferred 
from a former location. 
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income limits determined for projects completed in recent years far exceed 
the upper limit of the lowest third of family incomes, notably in St. John's, 
Hamilton and Windsor. These limits were set, however, before the present 
procedures were instituted. 

Income in full recovery federal=-provincial housing is defined 
as the gross income of the applicant or the head of the household. The 
Committee found that in practice some housing authorities were deviating 
from these rules and taking into account the income of other family mem~ 
bers. 

The other rules cited previously for admission to subsidized 
housing pertain as well to full recovery housinge These include formal 
application, investigation, verification of income and sometimes residence. 
The process of tenant selection is generally similar to that described for 
subsidized public housing. The use of a point-rating system is less common 
in full recovery housing, 

As in subsidized projects full recovery housing is designed 
mainly for larger families. According to reports received by the Com~ 
mittee from local housing authorities, three~ and four-bedroom dwellings 
accounted for about 77 per cent of present accommodation. On the other 
hand, no one-bedroom or five-bedroom units were reported. Thus two-bedroom 


dwellings (about 23 per cent) were more common than in subsidized projects, 


Nature and Location of Federal~Provincial Projects 1950-1959 


Federal-provincial activity in public housing began with the 


granting of authorization in 1950 for the construction of subsidized rental 
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housing projects in Ste John's and Vancouver. As interest and activity 
increased, 9 projects received authorization in 1951, 12 projects in 
1952 and 11 in i953. During the next three years activity siowed down, 
apparently as the first rush of interest subsided. Nine projects were 
authorized in 1954, 4 in 1955 and 4 in 1956. In 1957, however, 11 cities 
emberxed upen housing projects am an additional 9 authorizations were 
granted in 1958. During 1959 the number of projects authorized dropped 
to 6s 

By the end of 1957, 57 public housing projects were completed 
or under construction in 36 municipalities in six provinces ~- Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Saskatchewan and British Columbia. 
All of these developments were completed and occupied by the spring of 
1959. They have provided 2,313 subsidized dweiling units and 2,554 
full recovery dwelling units. Cities have ended-te select one or other 
of these two approaches. In only four cities — St. John's, Newfoundland, 
and Brockville, Goderich and Renfrew in Ontario -~ are both subsidized 
and full recovery projects to be found. 

The simple data recording the evolution of federal=provincial 


public housing projects are presented in detail in Table I. 


TABLE I 


FEDERAL~PROVINCIAL HOUSING PROJECTS 


Completed Projects 


Year Date Number of Units 
Authorized Location Occupied Subsidized Full Recovery 
1950 St. John's 4/51 140 
Vancouver 4/54 22k, 


4 These figures do not include Regent Park (North) in Toronto with 1,397 
subsidized units which were not built by the federal-provincial partners, 


(Table I continued) 
Number of Units 





Year Date 
Authorized Location Occuvied Subsidized Full Recovery 
1951 St. John's 5/53 152 
Saint John 2/51 88 
Halifax 4/53 161 
Fort William 6/53 70 
Guelph - 9/53 70 
Hamilton 12/52 , 496 
St. Thomas 6/52 40 
Windsor 7/52 325 
Prince Rupert 3/53 50 
1952 St. John's 3/53 100 
Saint John 10/53 200 
Dunnville 5/53 25 
Goderich not given 25 
Lindsay 3/53 20 
Midland not given 20 
North Bay -/57 5h 
Owen Sound 12/54 LO 
Prescctt not given 10 
Stamford Twp. 9/53 70 
Stratford 8/53 40 
Trenton not given 25 
1953 Amherstburg not given 25 
Arnprior not given 25 
Fort Erie 7/54 28 
Fort William 1/55 52 
Galt 3/54 50 
Goderich not given 26 
Port Arthur not given 40 
Sault Ste. Marie 11/53 100 
Smiths Falls 3/54 2k, 
Moose Jaw 2/53 75 
Prince Albert 3/54 30 
1954 St. John's not given 46 
Brockville 4/55 40 
Hamilton 1/56 432 
Midland not given 10 
Prescott not given 25 
Renfrew 10/54 30 
Stratford 6/55 40 


Windsor 10/57 96 


(Table I continued) 


Number of Units 





Year Date 
Authorized Location Occupied Subsidized Full Recovery 

1955 Brockville 3/57 30 
Fort William 9/57 52 
Napanee 6/56 21 
Toronto: Regent Park South 9/57 732 

1956 Saint John 757 100 
Oromocto not given 100 

1957 Brockville 8/58 26 
Hamilton not given 20 
Kenora 3/58 26 
Napanee 7/58 20 
Prescott not given 25 
Renfrew 10/57 13 
St. Thomas 10/57 35 
Stratford 9/58 2h 
Weyburn 2/58 50 
Vancouver not given 169 

1958 Delhi not given 12 
Goderich not given 14 
Windsor not given 207 

Total 61 Projects 2,769 2,546 

Projects Under Construction* 

1954 Toronto: Lawrence Heights 426 617 

1956 St. John's - 146 
Montreal 796 

1957 Halifax 348 
Hamilton 91 

1958 Hamilton 84 
Kingston 71 
London 100 

L959 Orillia 10 

Total 9 Projects (Toronto project is counted 1,787 902 


as one project) 


* As of December 31, 1959, 1,228 of these dwelling units had been completed 
and a further 1,461 were under construction. 


SOURCE: Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Federal-Provincial Projects, 
Summary, December 31, 1959; and questionnaires completed by local housing autho~ 


rities for the Committee, 
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It is apparent that from the early years, the development of 
public housing at subsidized rentals was attractive to the larger cities in 
the Maritime Provinces in which more than 750 such dwellings were constructed 
within three years of the passage of Section 35. In the Province of Ontario, 
on the other hand, most of the federal-provincial projects were constructed 
at full recovery rentals. In fact, outside of the city of Toronto, the total 
number of dwelling units completed at subsidized rentals was about one~ 
quarter of the number of dwelling units at full recovery rentals: 552 as 
against 2,113. The inclusion of Regent Park (South) in Toronto brings the 
total of subsidized dwellings in Ontario to a total of 1,284. In 1957, 8 of 
the 10 housing projects authorized were in Ontario, all at full recovery rentals, 

Public housing activity during the past year or two is summarized 


in Table II, which records projects authorized but contracts not awarded. 


TABLE II 
PROJECTS AUTHORIZED BUT CONTRACTS NOT AWARDED 


Number and Nature of Units 


Province and City Year Authorized Subsidized Full Recove 
wo )—s UNS La Zed Ph ne covery 


_, Cntario 


Brantford 1959 50 
Cornwall 1958 125 
Clinton 1959 12 
Ottawa 1959 LOL 
Sarnia 1958 120 
Toronto 1958 155 
Windsor 1959 298 
Saskatchewan 
Regina 1959 110 — 
Total 8 Projects 858 113 


SOURCE: Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Federal=Provincial 
Projects, Summary, December 31, 1959. 


Most of the recently authorized projects in Ontario continue the 
pattern of construction at full recovery rentals but the number of units 
at subsidized rentals is larger, by virtue of substantial projects con- 
templated in Cornwall, Metropolitan Toronto and Windsor. Nine of the 
Ontario cities listed in Tables I amd II are embarking upon their first 


venture in federal~provincial public housing. 


Comment by the Committee 


Although the material in this explanatory discussion of subsidized 
and full recovery public housing is an accurate description of the theoretical 
principles and includes certain references to practice during the past decade, 
the Committee found that in actual practice some of the apparent clear=cut 
distinctions tended to evaporate. There are some full recovery housing 
projects to which families of very low income have been admitted, including, 
presumably, families in receipt of public assistance. There are some sub- 
sidized housing projects in which families of relatively high income pre~ 
dominates There are some full recovery projects in which two=person families 
occupy twombedroom units. The distinction watwean subsidized amd full 
recovery public housing has to some extent been blurred in practice. Later 
in this report the data supporting these comments are provided in considerable 


detail. ’ 
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B. SUBSIDIZED PUBLIC HOUSING: THE USE OF A RENTAL SCALE 


Development of the Rental Scale 


The Carver=Hopwood scale was developed after careful study of the 
rental systems in use in public housing in a number of countries, notably 


the United Kingdom, the United States and Australia. This investigation 


revealed that --~ 


- « « there are two basic principles on which a range of rents 
can be established. Hither the rents of the dwelling units themselves 
can be graded to give rents at all levels (the English "standard" 
rent system) or else rents can be based on each household's ability 
to paye The former system does not seem to be applicable within a 
single project such as Regent Park because the differences in the 
quality of accommodation of the same size are not sufficient to 
justify the fixed differences in rent, nor does such a system pro 
vide for sufficient flexibility. It seems inevitable, therefore, 
that the rent of each dwelling will have to be adjusted to the oc~ 
cupant's ability to pay. This is the English "differential" rent 
system and the American "proportional" rent system. Our particular 
problem is to devise an application of this principle which has the 
merits of simplicity, justice and intelligibility. To achieve these 
merits some compromises are necessary; a system which sought to obtain 
the very finest adjustments in the interests of justice might become 
so complicated that it would be beyond the comprehension of the tenants 
and the public in general and would become a nuisance to the manage- 
ment of & project. To obtain the greatest co=moperation between tenants 
and management, each tenant must understand the basis on which he and 
his neighbours are assessede Furthermore the rent system must be ex- 
plicable in brief and simple forms to the taxpayers who support the 
project and to the members of the City Council, to whom the Housing 
Authority reports. 


A starting point for the proposed rental scale was provided by a 
study first published in 1939 and revised in 1944 by the Toronto Welfare 
Council under the title, "The Cost of Livinge" This publication dasa 
cribed in a subtitle as "A Study of the Cost of a Standard of Living in 
Toronto which Should Maintain Health and Self-Respect." An important feature 


of this study was the incorporation of a minimum adequate family budget for 
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a family of two parents and three children, a boy aged six, a girl aged ten 
and a boy aged twelve. This budget was priced from month to month and the 
information corcerning the changing cost of the standard of living was 
distributed regularly to social agencies and other interested groupse 

By i947 the monthly cost of this famiiy budget was approximtely 
$140 excluding shelter. It was extremely difficult for those in charge of 
the budget study to estimate an appropriate shelter cost for such a family, 
but the figure of $30 per month had been arbitrarily assigned in 1944 and at 
that time constituted 19.5 per cent of the total monthly budget. It seemed 
reasonable in 1947, therefore, to suggest that $35 per month, amounting to 
20 per cent of the total budget, would be an appropriate rental. 

This point, that is, $175 of monthly income for a family of two 
aduits and three children who would pay a rental of $35 per month, was 
selected as the starting point or fulcrum of the rental scale for Regent 
Park, and now of the federal~provincial rental scale applied usually in 
subsidized public housinge From this point of leverage the rental scale 
spread literally in four directions: through higher and lower income levels 
(from $75 to $25 per month) and through larger and smaller families (from 2 
to 7 or more persons), 

For each additional $5 of monthly income, $l in additional rent 
was to be charged; for each reduction of $5 in monthly income, $1 could be 
deducted from the rent. At each level of 925 of income above and below 
the fulcrum on the scale, an additional adjustment of $1 in increased or 
decreased rent was made. Thus, the rental for a family of five persons 


with $200 monthly income would not be $40 but $41 per months 


The application of the first principle is effected through the 
adjustment in monthly rental for families cf different sizes as incomes 
increase or decrease; and through the adjustment in monthly rental for 
families of different incomes as families increase or decrease in size. The 
application of the third principle is effected through the application of 
the first principle, since the practical result is that families of lower 
income pay not merely a lower rental "geared to income" (that is, ability 
to pay) but a smaller proportion of income in rent. Similarly, families of 
higher income on the scale pay not merely a higher rental "geared to income" 
but a higher proportion of income in rent. For instance, for a five-person 
family the rent : dione watts ranges from 15.3 per cent to 21.6 per cent 
on an income scale between $75 and $325 per monthe A family of seven or 
more persons would pay as little as 12.9 per cent of income in rental at the 
bottom of the scale am a family of two persons would pay as much as 22.5 
per cent of income in rental at the top of the scale. 

The application of the second principle, "The recognition of a 
minimum standard of living," rests substantially upon the use of the bud- 
getary studies of the Toronto Welfare Council, It must be emphasized that 
the rental scale thus rests clearly upon a whole series of value judgments, 
It is assumed that the cost of a standard budget developed largely without 
an empirical analysis of femily expenditures constitutes a suitable point 
of departure for a rental scale. In this approach to the study of the cost 
of a standard of living, professional judgments, for the most part, replace 
empirical data, although the latter may not be entirely neglected. For ex= | 
ample, a series of experts in nutrition, public health am social welfare 


determined the appropriate kinds and quantities of food to be included in 
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An adjustment was incorporated in the rental scale, as well, for 
changing size of family. From the starting point on the scale, for each 
additional child in the family $1 could be deducted from the monthly 
rental; for each reduction in the number of children below three, $1 would 
be added to the monthly rental. Thus, a family with two children and $175 
monthly income would pay $36 rental per month; a family with four children 


at that incom would pay 934. 


The Principles Underlying the Rental Scale 


In the original study, "Rents for Regent Park," the authors ind: 


cate that -= 


* « « & rent scale has been devised which incorporates the following 
features: 


(1) Adjustment to family size and income, in conformity with the 
-aims of English am Australian rent rebates and American pro- 
portional rents. 
(2) The recognition of a minimum standard of living, comparable 
with the "subsistence minimum" used by some English authorities 
and the "basic wage" in Australia. 
(3) The progressive application of subsidies so that a greater 
‘degree of rent relief may be granted in the lower ranges of 
income, in accordance with a system used by the National Capital 
Housing Authority (Washington, D.C.). 
These "features" must now be recognized as the principles which 
underlie the federal-provincial rental scale. These principles are: 
(1) The adjustment of rent to income and size of family, 
(2) The recognition c? a minimum or subsistence standard of livinge 
(3) A graduated application of subsidies affording greater relief 


to lower income families. 
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the budget within the limits set by the project, namely, the general stand 
ard of living of the individuals or families for whom the budget was 
intended. Similarly, expert consultants provided budget estimates for 
clothing, household operation, fuel and light, recreation, medical care, 
savings and insurance, transportation and other budget items. 

In recognizing a minimum standard of living the current federal= 
provincial rental scale rests upon a value judgment, that is, it is based 
not upon & "subsistence minimum!" but upon a minimum adequate standard of 
living, the cost of which has never failed to exceed average weekly wages 
in Toronto. The application of this principle seems to imply that each 
family offered accommodation in public housing is entitled to this minimum 
adequate standard in ali categories of the budget other than shelter, 
before it can afford to pay a specific proportion of its income for rental. 
This is far from being the case for a substantial proportion of families 
who are not eligible for tenancy in public housing either by virtue of 
income or the conditions of their current housing accommodation. Nor is it 
the case for families eligible for public housing either before or after 
admissions 

A further value judgment is the assumption that a family of two 
adults and three children is the appropriate family unit upon which to base 
a rental scale. In 1947 it might have been more appropriate, in view of 
the average size of the Canadian family at that time, to base the rental 
scale upon a family unit of two adults and two children. 

There is the additional assumption implicit in the use of the 
Toronto Welfare Council budget as a starting point for the rental scale -- 


that 20 per cent of monthly income is an appropriate proportion of income to 


Se as rent. An examination of the experience of a group of families in 
the lowest income third might have suggested a lower or higher rent : income 
ratio. 

There are many assumptions within the budget itself which are not 
generally acceptable to social economists. It is assumed, for example, that 
the family has an adequate eaadvote of clothing and provision is made only 
for replacement of such clothing. No tea, coffee or alccholic beverages 
are included. Nothing was said about the size and quality of the housing 
accommodation provided in the budget. Many of these judgments have resulted 
in strong challenges by economists and industrial relations counsellors 
who have argued that a budgetary apprescl which suggests what people ought to 
consume for good health and well~being, rather than a budget based upon the 
actual distribution of expenditures, cannot be acceptable as a basis for 
public social policy. 

It is clear that the application of the second major principle 
upon which the present federal=provincial rental scale is built raises the 


most serious questions for examination. 


The Issues to be Examined by the Committee 


The major task assigned to the Committee was the consideration 
of the validity of the principles on which the Carver~Hopwood scale is 
based, in the light of the circumstances and conditions which prevail today, 
The major issues which arise from such an analysis may be stated as a series 
of questions: 

(1) Should a federal~provincial rental scale be based upon a 


standard family budget? 
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(2) If the method of utilizing a budget is appropriate, what use 
could be mde of the budget already developed through the collection 
of empirical data on family expenditures by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics as a basis for the Consumer Price Index? 

(3) If a rental scale should not be based upon a standard family 
budget, howsoever devised, what other systems of rent determination 
should be given consideration? 

(4) Whether or not some point in a standard family budget becomes 
the starting point for a rental scale, what proportion of income should 
appropriately be charged to a tenant admitted to public housing accom 
modation, and upon what principles can this proportion ve justified? 

(5) What should be the definition of family income in applying | 
a federal-provincial rental scale? 

(6) Is there any case for the development of rental scales for 
the major geographical regions in Canada? If such regional scales 
appear desirable, on what principles could the modifications from 
region to region be determined? 

The Committee recognized that any rental scale devised for appli~ 
cation in the administration of public housing accommodation should be 
regarded essentially as a social instrument as well as an administrative 
tool. In itself the rental scale is not the key to the successful adminis~ 
tration of public housing projects. Prior to the introduction of a scale 
of rentals, a number of mior decisions must be made which may seriously 
affect the appropriateness and validity of the scale itself, These decisions 
include the determination of the levels of income appropriate to the applicants 


for public housing accommodation, the definition of income per se, am the 
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method by which income shall be calculated for the purpose of applying the 
scale of rentals. 

The Committee began its inquiry witn an effort to discover the 
actual practice in the application of the rental scale in public housing 
projects throughout Canada in order to collect the evidence upon which the 
validity of the principles underlying the present rental scale could be 


judged. 


CHAPTER II 
THE INVESTIGATION OF THE COMMITTEE 
A. TYPE AND SCOPE OF THE INVESTIGATION 
Int roduction 


In its continuous investigatim begun in the late sane of 1958, 
the Committee has employed a variety of methods and becuaiguse in an effort 
to seek answers to the following major questions, among others: 

(1) What are the characteristics of the families who have been 
and are being admitted to subsidized and full recovery public housing 
in Canada? And, in particular: 

(a) What are their monthly incomes? 
(b) What are their family sizes? 
(c) What is the source of their financial support? 

(2) How are these families chosen for admission to subsidized and 
full recovery public housing in Canada? And, in particular: 

(a) What are the criteria for selection? 
(b) What administrative techniques are employed in tenant 
selection? 

(3) What rentals are these families paying in subsidized and full 
recovery public housing in Canada? And, in particular: 

(a) How are these rentals determined? 
(b) What proportion of income are tenants paying in rent? 
(c) What are the trends in average rentals paid in public 


housing projects? 


(d) Are there regional differences in either the proportion 
of incom paid in rent in public housing or in average 
rentals paid in various projects? 

(e) How is rent determined for recipients of public assistance? 

(f) How much rent is being paid by tenants supported by public 
welfare funds? 

(4) What has been the experience of local housing authorities in 
Canada with respect to the administration of the federal~provincial 
rental scale? And, in particular: 

(a) What difficulties do local housing authorities have, if 
any, in using the current federal=<provincial rental scale? 

(bo) What strengths and weaknesses do local housing authorities 
find in the use of the present federal=provincial rental 
scale with respect to its function as (i) an administrative 
tool, (ii) a social instrument? 

(c) What changes would local housing authorities suggest, if 
any, in the present rental scale or in any of its compo~ 
nents? 

(5) What are the views of local housing authorities in Camada with 
respect to3 | 

(a) Minimum and maximum income limits? 

(b) The determination of net family incom? 

(c) The proportion of income which should be paid in rent in 
public housing? \ 


(d) The adjustments in the rental scale with reference to income 


and changing family size? 
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Communication with Provincial and Municipal Governmenis - 


As a first step the Commlitee wrote to the appropriate department 
responsible for federal=provincial housing projects in each of the provincial 
governments in Canada. These letters informed the various provincial officials 
that an independent inquiry into the rental scale presently in use had been 
authorized, stated the terms of reference of the Committee, and requested 
the views and comments of the respective provinces concerning the federal~ 
provincial rental scale. It was assumed by the Committee that if the local 
housing authorities in the various provinces were seriously concerned about 
certain aspects of the rental scale or the administrative procedures per» 
taining thereto, the appropriate previncial department would likely have 
received complaints or information on such mtters. Replies were received 
from five provincial govermments, 

-.A similar request for information or comment was sent to a large 
number of municipal governments throughout Canada. Replies were received 
from six municipalities, Although the returns from provincial and minted pel 
authorities were relatively few in number, they were the product of genuine 
concern with housing conditions in the various supiectotions and were ex 


tremely helpful to the investigation of the Committee. 


Communication with Local Housing Authorities in Canada 


Two questionnaires were sent to each of 35 local housing autho~ 
rities responsible for the administration of federal-provincial housing 
projects in Canada and to the Housing Authority of Toronto. The first, 


or Principal Questionnaire, was sent out during the month of August, 1958.4 


1 A copy is appended to this report. 
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In this questionnaire the Committee sought both objective data and the 
opinions aia attitudes of the local housing authcrities as a result of 
their experience with the rental scala. 

The first half of the questionnaire contained seven questions 
pertaining to objective informtion, most of which should have been readily 
available. These questions included basic information concerning the 
nature of the housing projects under administration, the number and size 
of dwelling units constructed, the services provided for tenants in sub~ 
sidized projects and the monthly charge, if any, for these services; 
average rentals in the various housing projects on four specified dates; 
the number and size of families ciassified oy incoms groupings, and the 
sources of income of families in subsidized projects other than from the 
earnings of the head of the household. 

The second nalf contained an additional seven questions, some of 
which were objective while others were in the realm of opinion and views 
concerning change, if any, The local authorities were asked to state the 
factors Soneidered in selecting tenants for subsidized housing; to suggest 
any changes in the regulations for admission to subsidized projects includ- 
ing income limits and the determination of net family income; to give their 
views concerning the adjustment in rentals as family size increases; to 
state the average percentage of income paid in rent by tenants in the 
housing projects and to compere this proportion with that being paid by 
people in the community outside public housing; to discuss any problems 
which arise in those communities in which both subsidized and full recovery 
public housing are available; to provide the number of over~income families 


dealt with by the authority and the disposition of these families; and, 
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finally, to give examples, if possible, in which the use of the present 
rental scale causes nardship for tenants or excludes some prospective 
tenants from public housing. 

Completed questionnaires were received eventually from all but 
three housing authorities located in the Province of Ontario. In fact, 
the authorities in Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia were most prompt in completing the Principal Question 
naire. Some of the smaller authorities in Ontario did not reply to the 
questionnaire either because they did not have the essential data or staff 
to participate in the inquiry, or for other reasons unknown to the Committee. 
A number of reminders were sent and pressure was exerted upon the non- 
respondents through the Housing Branch, Department of Planning act Deve lop= 
ment of the Province of Ontario. The three authorities which have not 
responded to the questionnaire have under administration a total of 65 
. subsidized and 60 full recovery public housing units. 

The material received from 32 federal=provincial housing autho~ 
rities was tabulated, analyzed and presented as a major memorandum, which 
is attached as an appendix to this report. In general, the replies re- 
ceived were adequate with respect to objective data -- facts and figures ~« 
but less adequate with respect to the views of the local nousing authorities, 
Comments and opinions were not expressed in many cases on such important 
questions as the criteria for selection, suggestions for change in the 
rental procedures, over-income families and problems with the rental 
scale. 

For this reason the Committee decided, late in 1958, to send out 


a second, or Supplementary Questicnnaire. This wes a relatively brief 


document which included nine questions, some simply factual, others in 
the area of opinion and judgment. The local housing authorities were 
asked whether they used a "point system" in determining eligibility of 
applicants and to supply copies of this instrument if used; whether the 
income figures supplied in the first questionnaire were "total family 
income" or merely the income of the neads of the households; whether the 
authority has a policy with respect to the admission of families in re- 
ceipt of public assistance and if so, what policy; how rent is determined 
when families in receipt of public assistance are admitted; and, in the 
case of larger families (6 or more persons), how many families include 
"dependent adults as well as two adults and dependent children. 

As well, the local authorities were asked to state their points 
of view with respect to the inclusion of Family Allowances in net family 
income; with respect to the inclusion of all or a part of the income of 
working wives and children in net family income; with respect to appro-~ 
priate upper and lower income limits for the tenants eligible for subsidized 
housing; with respect to the 30 per cent surcharge for over-income families 
and the cuestion of forcing such tenants to vacate within a specified time 
period. 

This questionnaire was completed by 21 of the 36 potential res- 
pondents. Although a reminder was sent during the early months of 1959 it 
preduced littis additional information. Once again, the Committee can give 
no explanation for the apmrent inability or anvil aneness of the local 
housing authorities to answer the simple questions asked in the supple- 


mentary questionnaire, 
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Communication with National, Provincial and 
Local Organizations of Business, Labour and Welfare 


The Committee felt that it would be desirable to advise a number 
of organizations of its charge and investigation amd to seek their views 
concerning the administration of the present rental scale in so far as 
such organizations were aware of the problems. It was assumed, in parti- 
cular, that local branches of such organizations as the Chamoer of Commerce, 
the large trade unions and social welfare planning bodies would be aware 
of the existence of federal-provincial public housing in their respective 
communities and might have views to offer as a result of either satis~ 
faction or dissatisfaction at tne local level. Replies wers received 
from a few organizations which provided valuable backgroum information 
for the investigsution of the Committee. 

As the deliberations proceeded and the material from the com 
pleted questionnaires becams available, the Committee became concerned 
with the relationships between the public housing authorities, on one 
hand, and the: local public and private welfare organizations, on the other, 
A special letter was sent to the local welfare or social planning council 
in the largest metropolitan areas in Canada. These organizations were 
asked a series of questions adapted from those in the two questionnaires 
sent to local housing subhGaeies: requesting their opinions on such ques~ 
tions as the inclusion of Family Allowances in net family income, the 
adjustment of rentals for increasing family size and the problem of over~ 
income families. Replies were received from six cities ~~ Vancouver, 
Edmonton, Windsor, Toronto, Montreal and Halifax. In several of these 


cities special meetings were convened to consider the request of the 


os 


Committee and discussions were held which proved most valuable for the con~ 


munity participants and the Committee. 
Communication with Public Welfare Authorities in Canada 


When the replies to the two questionnaires indicated the income 
distribution of tenants in subsidized public housing and the limited number 
admitted while in receipt of public assistance, the Committee decided to 
write to the local public welfare authorities in every community of more 
than 25,000 population in Canada. These authorities were asked to indicate 
the manner in which the whole question of shelter allowances for families 
in receipt of public assistance was handled in their respective communi- 
ties. This inquiry was sent in December, 1958, requesting a reply by 
mid-January, 1959. 

Replies were received from the Sponepeiate public welfare autho= 
rities in many communities in every province of Canada. In all, information 
was received from 43 municipal jurisdictions. The material in these letters 
was analyzed and presented in a substantial memorandum, which is appended 
to this report under the title, "The Administration of Shelter Allowances 
for Families in Seesigt of Public Welfare Assistance." 

It should be noted that in many of these replies very valuable 
information was included concerning the housing problem in many communities 


in Canada. 


Hearings amd Consultations 


In its early communications with provincial government officials 


the Committee became aware that responsible persons in various parts of 
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Canada wished an opportunity to discuss their views and problems directly 
with the members of the Committee, Such opportunity was afforded in a 
series of nearings held in three mijor urban centres am through @ tour 

of western Canada by the Chairman of the Committee in his capacity of 
Executive Director of the Canadian Welfare Council. On May 26-27, 1959, 
the Committee met in Toronto and held discussions with key officials in 
public housing at the provincial end local levels and with representatives 
of public ami private welfare organizations in the metropolitan area. 

A similar hearing was held in Montreal on July 6-7. Finally, the Commiites 
met on July 14-15 in Halifax and invited discussions with housing officials 
in Halifax and the Province of Nova Scotia, in Seint Jehn amd the Province 
of New Brunswick, and in St. Jchn's, Newfoundland. As well, key persons 

in social welfare met with the Committee. 

For the most part the meetings were held in Ottawa where con- 
sultation was available with senior officials in fd cea: government 
departments, Officials fron both the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics were consulted formally 
from time to tim. 

The Committee is mindful of the very great contribution made to 
its deliberations am vestigation through all of the contacts described 
in these peges, Its corresrondents in public and private organizeticns 
across Canada, the members of the local housing authorities, the many 
persons who met with the Committee at its three hearings in Toronto, 
Montreal ard Halifax, its various consultants, gave of their time and 
experience voluntarily and most willingly. For their kind and helpful 
assistance the members of the Committee and their staff express grateful 


appreciation, 
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B. PUBLIC HOUSING AS ADMINISTERED BY LOCAL HOUSING AUTHORITIES 
Introduction 


The primary source of information for the Committee was the Prin- 
cipal Questionnaire,” returned by 32 of the 35 federal=provincial housing 
authorities actually administering public housing in the fall and winter of 
1958=59. The completed questionnaires received from these authorities 
covered 5,685 dwelling units among the 8,266 units approved by the federal 
and provincial governments to December 31, 1958 These reports included 
2,432 subsidized public housing units and 2,253 full recovery public housing 
units. In reality, the Committee collected data with respect to all occupied 
public housing, whether or not the projects were fully completed. 

In analyzing the facts concerning federal=-provincial public housing 
the Committee considered the material on a regional basis in the first in~ 
stance. Information was tabulated for the Maritimes, for Ontario, for the 
Prairies and for British Columbia. In the case of Ontario the data for 
subsidized public housing projects were analyzed separately from the data 
for full recovery public housing projects, At the time of the studies no 
public housing units were occupied in the Province of Quebec, 

On a regional basis returns from the Principal Questionnaire were 


received as follows: 





A A detailed analysis of the Principal Questionnaires is provided in 
Appendix III to this Report entitled "Analysis of Questionnaires from 
Local Housing Authorities in Canada." 


on 


TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF HOUSING AUTHORITIES AND 


DWELLING UNITS UNDER STUDY 
(As Reported on Questionnaires) 


Number of Full Recovery Subsidized Total 


Region Authorities Units Units Units 
Maritimes 3 100 8,2 941 
Ontario 24 2,053 2; 262" 4,315 
Prairies 3 500 105 155 
British Columbia _2 __50 22h Th 


Totals 32 2,253 3,432 5,685 


* Lawrence Heights in Toronto has been treated entirely as a 
subsidized project. 


Selection of Tenants for Admission to Subsidized Public Housing 


The local authorities were first asked to indicate the factors 
which they considered in selecting tenants for subsidized public housing, 
and on the Supplementary Questionnaire were asked specifically whether 
they used 2a "point system" in determining eligibility of applicants, 

It became evident from the replies to the Principal Questionnaire 
that in some communities the physical inadequacies of the current accommo« 
dation of applicants were given most weight; in other communities more 
emphasis was placed upon such factors as "good housekeeping," "general 
character," "ability to pay the rent assessed," with such factors as need and 
size of family iisted following a description of tne more personal characteris- 
tics. There seemed to be almost an even division between the three sets of 


emphases in the returns, viz: (1) inadequacy of current accommodation, 
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(2) tenants! personal characteristics, and (3) need of the family in terms 
of size, income, etc. 

While it cannot be assumed that the order in which the factors 
were listed was necessarily a statement of priorities, personal characteris 
tics were often listed first and the Committee was impressed by the emphasis 
placed upon an assessment of character, credit rating and rent-paying capa~ 
city. Regional patterns did- not emerge clearly, since different authorities 
within the same geographical region maintained somewhat different approaches 
to selection. A good deal of judgment appeared to be exercised by the local 
authority on the advice of its housing manager or responsible investigator, 
particularly with respect to what was termed "suitability of family." The 
past and current financial state of applicants was given a good deal of 
weight in the consideration of "suitability." 

In the replies to the Supplementary Questionnaire it was revealed 
that 11 off the 21 respondents did use a "point system" similar to that 
authorized in the Province of Ontario. In the Maritimes and the Prairies 
a Soimeeasortne devine in assessing applicants was almost universal among 
the authorities although there were differences in the categories and ratings 
from comunity to community. In Ontario the paucity of replies makes it 
difficult to generalize, but it is clear that the affirmative replies 
included some communities with full recovery projects onlye Throughout 
the country the authorities using these instruments were most likely to 
be administering subsidized public housing. Nevertheless, many Stises 
emphasized that other factors -——- not recorded on the point~score == such 
as cleanliness, "care of children," "character," were given equal or greater 


weight than the elements on the point~score in the process of tenant selection, 
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Families Admitted to Public Housing: Incomes and Rentais 


The Committee gave particular attention to the size and incomes 
of families occupying public housing, the monthly rentals which such families 
were paying, the number of families in receipt of certain categories of 
public assistance, amd the like. The most important findings with respect 
to the tenants in public housing are presented by regional breakdowns, as 


follows: 


l. The Maritimes 
In the Maritime provinces, where average weekly wages in nine 
leading industries, as reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, are 
approximately 25-30 per cent below the nationel average, the emphasis in 
the programme under study has been upon public housing at subsidized rentals. 
Among 941 dwelling units only one project at full recovery rentals exists, 
that of 100 units in St. John's, The local housing authority there reported 
that the full recovery housing, renting at an average of $76 per month in 
mid-1958, played an important role in providing accommodation for families 
reaching and exceeding the mximum income limits in subsidized housing. 
Average rentals in subsidized public housing in the Maritimes 
are the lowest in Canada, amounting to $44289 and $46.85 on January 1 and 
July 1, 1958, respectively. These figures include the data for Halifax, 
where the incomes reported and average rentals paid by tenants are relatively 
high for a subsidized project, exceeding, in fact, those reported in most of 
the subsidized projects in Ontario. Average rentals in St. John's and Saint 
John are well below average weekly wages and salaries, but in Halifax average 


rentals were about 10 per cent above average weekly sarningse 


Although the relatively low average rentals in St. John's and 
Saint John are related in part to the prevailing levels of wages, it is 
clear, as well, that a careful selection of tenants with respect to income 
has been made from among low income families. On January 1, 1958, the 
average monthly income of Lenante aH St. John's was $215.92 and in Saint 
John was $210.31. These incomes are about 15-20 per cent below average 
earnings in those cities on the same date. There is an additional influence 
in Saint John where the authority reported that, "Rents paid outside public 
housing are less but accommodation is usually not as good.”* Low income 
families can find low rental housing in the private market in that community. 

| Halifax appears to be a special case, not merely in the Maritimes 

but in the entire picture of subsidized public housing in Canada, The 
average monthly income of tenants on January 1, 1958, was $283.69 ($3,400 
per annum) and average monthly rentals were $60.77, rising to $62.11 by 
. July lst. It was noted previously that these rentals were about 10 per 
cent higher than average weekly earnings in the community, As well, the 
average monthly tenant income exceeded the maximum income limit of $3,240. 
The authority reported that tenants were paying 21-23 per cent of income in 
rental and that, "Outside the project, rentals for the equivalent houses 
would be $100-$125." The Committee learned at its hearings in Halifax that 
the housing project is conceived as appropriate accommodation for families 
of public servants of the federal, provincial and local governments. While 
the incomes of these families are not in the middle third of family incomes, 
they are not among the lowest in the community, 

Despite these observations the Halifax authority reported in mid-~ 


1958 that 11 of its 161 tenant families, 7 per cent, were in receipt of 


public asetstances’ This proportion may be compared with 11 per cent 

(32 of 292 families) in St. John's and 2.5 per cent (10 of 388 families) 
in Saint John. An additional 14 families in the Maritimes were in receipt 
of the Old Age Security Pension provided to persons 70 years of age and 
overs 

At the other crucial position in the income distribution of 
prospective tenants (the maximum income limit) the housing authorities in 
the Maritimes indicated that they have had a substantial number of over» 
income families to deal with during their seven years of public housing 
experience. In St. John's, 26 tenant families had attained incomes over 
the maximum and in Saint John the figure given was 30 families, Halifax 
indicated that it had no ceiling for tenant occupants (the Committee is 
not clear whether a penalty rent was being charged) but was troubled by 
large numbers of applicants who were ineligible by virtue of excessive 
income» 

In each of these communities local conditions provided a somewhat 
different approach to the problem of over-income families. St. John's has 
its full recovery project to which some tenants could be transferred. The 
Committee learned, as well, that over=income tenants who could not be trans~ 
ferred while awaiting a vacancy were charged a rental as if they had been 
provided with full recovery accommodation. In Saint John the supply of 
housing in the private market appeared adequate for families who chose to 


leave the public housing project, In Halifax, however, this was said to be. 





3 Local authorities were asked on the questionnaire to provide information 
concerning the number of families in receipt of benefits under the specific 
various public assistance programmes, 
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definitely not the case and the authority regarded the shortage of adequate 


low-rental housing as a serious problem "for families cetween $3,240 and 


—_— 
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$5,000 per annum," 
2. The Ontario Region 


Subsidized Public Housing Projects 


In its studies the Committee found that somewhat more than 
three-quarters of all the occupied public housing units in Canada were 
located in Ontario, The number of units under study was 4,315, almost 
evenly divided between subsidized and full recovery rentals. Federal- 
provincial public housing was administered by 27 local housing autho~ 
rities, 3 of which had under administration both subsidized and full 
recovery projects. It has been mentioned previously that three autho- 
rities in Ontario did not report to the Committee, despite considerable 
effort to secure complete returns, 

Although 13 local authorities administer subsidized public housing 
projects, the statistical data are dominated to a very substantial degree 
by the very large number of dwelling units (1,775) completed in Toronto 
and administered by the Metropolitan Toronto Housing Authority. Similarly, 
although 14 local authorities in Ontario administer full recovery public 
housing projects, the analysis is influenced significantly (though to a 
lesser extent than in subsidized projects) by the situation in Hamilton, 
where about 45 per cent of the dwelling units are located. 

The typical (modal) subsidized project in Ontario contains less 


than 50 units in the form of single detached houses built on previously 
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vacant land. Cnly in Toronto have apartments been constructed amd only 
in those apartments have services (heating, hot water, stove and refri- 
gerator, janitor service, elevators) been provided in return for a monthly 
service charge. In the other Ontario communities and in the row houses 

in Toronto tenants are responsible for the provision of such services. 

Rentals in subsidized public housing projects in Ontario rose 
by about 5 per cent on the average during 1956 and a further 3 per cent 
during 1957. The effect on the weighted average rental in Ontario of 
the occupancy of the relatively large project of Regent Park South in 
Toronto during 1957=58 was a reduction by mid-1958 to the rental levels 
of 1957 because of the low incomes of the tenants admitted, There were 
reductions in average rentals during 1958 in certain other communities 
as well. For the Ontario region average rentals in subsidized public 
housing were $53.81, $56.67 and $57.72 on January 1, 1956, 1957 and 1958, 
respectively, declining to $56.00 by July 1, 1958. Where data were 
available with respect to average weekly earnings it was noted that 
average rentals in public housing were well below these figures by about 
20~25 per cent, This was particularly true in the higher income comuni~ 
ties, such as Sault Ste. Marie, Stamford Township (Niagara Falls) and 
Metropolitan Toronto. 

The weighted average monthly income of tenants in subsidized 
public housing in Ontario early in 1958 was $262, with a range extending 
from $227 in Amherstburg to $320 in Sault Ste. Marie. The latter was the 
only figure exceeding $300 per month, and in that comminity and in Stamford 
Township the average monthly incomes of tenants did in fact exceed the 


maximum incom limit set for those housing projects. The major component 
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in the weighted average for the region was the relatively low average income 
of tenants in Regent Park South in Toronto, namely, $2476 

A comprehensive cross-classification of families in which size 
of family (mumber of persons) was related to income grouping was obtained 
by the Committee for 1,218 families in subsidized public housing in 
Ontario on January 1, 1958. As far as income groupings are concerned it 
was interesting to note that 63 families, almost exactly 5 per cent, had 
incomes of less than $150 per monthe All but 14 of these were in public 
housing in Toronto, where the authority was required to admit tenants who 
lived on the site no mtter how low their incomes might bee In Galt, 

4 families were reported with less than $150 per month in a project with 
only 50 units; in Renfrew, 4 of 30 families had incomes of this ordere 
These represent sizable proportions in these two small projects. 

The great majority of families in subsidized public housing in 
Ontario had incomes ranging from $200 to $349 per month, accounting for 
78 per cent of all families under study. The most frequent income grouping 
was that from $250 to $299 per month in which there were 32 per cent of 
all families, 

Local housing authorities reported an average proportion of rent 
to incomes in subsidized projects in Ontario ranging from 20.3 per cent in 
Smiths Falls to 24 per cent in Fort Erie, The typical ratio appears to be 
in the neighbourhood of 21 per cent. The reperts indicated in mest cases 
that the proportion of rent paid to income for the tenants in public housing 
was lower than would be required in the community for accommodation of 
similar quality. 

In subsidized public housing projects in Ontario outside the city 
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of Toronto there was generally a small proportion of families in receipt 
of public assistance at mid-year 1958. The proportion in Toronto (23 per 
cent) was the nighest in Camda. In more than haif the commmities re- 
porting there wera no tenants receiving welfare assistance. Yet despite 
the high average income of tenants in Sault Ste. Marie, 9 per cent were in 
receipt of public assistance benefits. A few wives were working to assist 
their families, but even in Toronto this was true in not more than 2 per 
cent of the families. There were very few persons 70 and over in receipt 
of Old Age Security Pensions, the 23 cases in Toronto and one case in 
Midland being the only ones reporteds 

Most of the authorities recorded some cases of families whose 
income, after some time in occupation, exceeded the maximum permissible 
for admission, and a few authorities reported a substantial number of 
such cases. Most reports indicated that such tenants had left the projects, 
purchased homes or rented other accommodation or left town, The authorities 
geueeeay did not consider that over=income families constituted a serious 
problem. However, Sault Ste. Marie drew attention to the fact that it 
had 46 over=incom families among its current tenants, The authority 
considered that the problem "is not serious with the careful, healthy 
family, but it (penalty rentals) causes extreme hardship to a family who 
have been struck with costly illness," In the three comminities where 
both subsidized and full recovery projects have been constructed the autho= 
rities indicated that where possible over~income families were transferred 
to the full recovery project. 

Approximately one~Kalf of all families accommodated consisted of 


4, 0r 5 persons. It is assumed that with rare exceptions these families 
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consisted of 2 adults and 2 or 3 children, The remaining families were 
almost evenly divided between smliler and larger groups of persons. About 
16 per cent of the families consisted of 3 persons, and apparently had 
ons child eacn. (Cme-quarter of the families consisted of 6 persons or 


more, and apparently had 4 or more childrene 


Full Recovery Public Housing Projects 


Full recovery public housing is designed for rental to families 
of low income who cannot secure adequate housing in the open market through 
rental or purchase but whose incomes are sufficient to enable them to pay 
an economic rental if the costs of the housing and the consequent rentals 
are moderate, The Committee was aware of the fact that the federal=provincial 
rental scale has not been applied in full recovery housing, where rentals 
are set ae adavoprieve levels for different sizes of accommodation and do 
not vary with the incomes of the tenants. Nevertheless, it was felt that 
the nature and extent of such projects and the experience of local autho» 
rities administering them should be learned as far as possible, in addition 
to the fact that the mandate of the Committee required that it also study 
the relation between subsidized and full recovery projects where both 
were found. 

If the city of Toronto is excepted, it was found that full re- 
covery public housing is more important than subsidized public housing in 
the Ontario regione Fifteen local housing authorities were administering 
28 full recovery projects, which included more than 2,100 dwelling units 


at the end of 1958. In addition, 207 units were under construction and 
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7 additional projects nad been approved which would add 348 dwelling units 
in 5 cities amd necessitate the formation of 3 new housing authorities. 
In each of the cities of Fort William, Hamilton, Stratford and Windsor 
at least 100 dwellings had been constructed in 3 or more projects. Hamilton 
had nearly 1,000 units and Windsor would soon have more than 600. 

In all full recovery projects in Ontario the public housing has 
been constructed on previously vacant land and all dwelling units are in 
the form of houses rather than apartments. Information on the size of 
dwellings based on the number of bedrooms was available for 1,818 units. 
Almost exactly 70 per cent of these homes were of three-bedroom accommo= 
dation; a mere 6.5 per cent had four bedrooms and the balance were two~ 
bedroom houses. 

Weighted average monthly rentals were steady throughout 1956 
and 1957 at $62.83 for 1,225 units. For 1958 information was available 
with respect to more than 1,800 units and average rentals were $61.58 
and $63.14 on January 1 and July 1, 1958, respectively. These variations 
depend almost entirely on the size of the dwellings coming into occupancy 
as projects were completed. Tenants were expected, as well, to maintain 
eheie own outside space, tend their own furnaces and pay for their own 
services, heating, light and water. Total shelter costs would appear to 
be within 20 per cent of the lowest rentals for rental accommodation in 
the private market for the smller units. 

An analysis of weighted average monthly incomes of all tenants 
in full recovery housing early in 1958 revealed an average for Ontario of 
$331 per month, with a range extending from $281 in Mohawk Gardens in 
Hamilton and $283 in Napanee to $380 in Brockville. The typical tenant 
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in full recovery housing, therefore, had an income of about $3,900 per 
annum ($75 per week) by comparison with the typical tenant in subsidized 
housing with an income of about $3,150 per annum (360 per week). These 
facts would appear to support the argument that the two types of public 
housing were serving somewhat different mrkets, which might be described 
as the upper third of the lowest third of family incomes (full recovery) 
and the lowest half of the lowest third (subsidized housing). 

On the other hand, the eco bawcla sea viessiod of families by size 
of family and income grouping for 1,862 families on January 1, 1958, 
revealed 1.5 per cent of the tenants with incomes of less than $150 per 
month and 4 per cent with less than $200 per month. The great majority 
of families in full recovery public housing in Ontario had incomes ranging 
from $250 to $399 per month, accounting for nearly 78 per cent of all fami-~ 
lies under study. The most frequent income grouping was that from $300 
to $349 per month, in which there were 35.5 per cent of all families, 

More than 63 per cent of all families accommodated consisted of 
4 or 5 persons. In fact there were fewer small families of 2 and 3 
persons, 9 per cent, than in subsidized housing and apparently a slightly 
- larger proportion of families of 6 or more persons, 28 per cent, than in 
subsidized housing. 

In the view of the Committee these comparisons were most revealing 
amd significant, Two important facts emerge: (1) there is a group of fami- 
lies in full recovery public housing whose incomes are relatively low; and 
(2) there are sizable groups of relatively small and relatively large 
families in such projectse In the view of the Committee these facts tend 


to blur the theoretical distinctions between subsidized and full recovery 
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public housing. It cannot be argued that in Ontario, at least, either 
form of accommodation is serving exclusively the lowest or highest income 
families within the low income brackets or is concentrating on relatively 
small or relatively large families. The Committee failed to find a real 
distinction between the results achieved in practice, particularly when 
it is recalled that average rentals in the two types of projects differ 


by no more than 35-$6 per month, 


3. The Prairies 

At the present time there are only three housing authorities in 
the Prairie Region, all in Seskatchewan. There are subsidized public hous- 
ing projects in Moose Jaw (75 units) and Prince Albert (30 units) and a 
full recovery project in Weyburn (50 units), Dwelling units are usually 
somewnat smaller than in the Maritimes, with the only four=bedroom units 
being 4 houses in Weyburn. In all projects tenants were fully responsible 
for the provision and costs of services, 

Average rentals in mid-1958 ranged from $57.00 in Moose Jaw to 
$62.50 in Prince Albert. Full recovery rentals in Weyburn averaged $73.20. 
The local authorities reported that tenants were re from 22 to 23.25 per 
cent of income in rentals. The weighted average monthly income for 105 
tenants in subsidized housing on Janvary 1, 1958, was $277, a full $50 
a month higher than in the Maritimes and 5 per cent above that in Ontario, 

At mid-year 1958 in the two subsidized projects there were only 
2 cases of tenants on public assistance (relief) ani 2 cases of Mothers! 
Allowances, all in Moose Jaw. In that city, as well, 11 working wives 


described as "widows and separated" were listed. The Committee received 


information that the very high cost of services in the Prairies was an 
important factor restricting the admission of the lowest income families 
who could not, literally, afford to occupy subsidized public housing. 
Qver-income familiss were considered a serious problem in the 
Prairies. Moose Jaw reported that it had refused accommodation to 56 
over=income applicants, had 10 tenants over=-income at the time of the 
study and that 5 former tenants had vacated for this reason. The state- 
ment went on to say that "young married couples with children and with 
incomes slightly in excess of the $300 maximum (in Moose Jaw) are without 
sufficient capital to build or purchase homes and private landlords will 
not accept tenants with children." Prince Albert reported a similar pic~ 


ture. 
4e British Columbia 


In British Columbia there are only two housing authorities, lo-~ 
cated in Prince Rupert and Vancouver, Prince Rupert has been administer- 
ing 50 full recovery dwelling units occupied since March, 1953, while 
Vancouver has 224 subsidized public housing units occupied since April, 
19542 It is the only city outside of Toronto in which apartments and row 
houses have been combined in federal=provincial public housing, The apart- 
ments range in size from one~bedroom to three-bedroom units and the tenants 
of these units pay a monthly service Shaves graded in accordance with the 
total monthly family incom, 

In Prince mapare the full recovery public housing has been rented 
at an average of $79.00 per unit per month throughout the period under 


study. In Vancouver, however, average rentals in the subsidized project 
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have been relatively low, amounting to $48.28 on January 1, 1956, and 
$50.54 on July 1, 1958. The questionnaire returned by the Vancouver Hous= 
ing Authority revealed a substantial proporticn of two= and three-person 
families. Their presence in the project was to be expected as a consequence 
of the provision of a large proportion of one« and two-bedroom accommoda- 
tions. Although four» and five-person pales predominate, as elsewhere 
in Canada, the smaller families constitute one~third Gre total, whereas 
relatively large families (6 persons or more) account for only 13 per cent 
of the tenants. 

The average monthly income of tenants in Vancouver in January, 
1958 was $237. This is relatively low by comparison with the figures for 
subsidized projects in Ontario. It is clear tnat the tenants selected 
in Vancouver have incomes well below average weekly earnings in that city, 
which were approximately $74 at the beginning of 1958, Average monthly 
rentals are nearly one=third below average weekly earnings in the community. 
‘Nevertheless, the Vancouver Housing Authority indicated that it was charg- 
ing on the average 21.53 per cent of tenant income for shelter, and 24.61 
per cent when service charges are included. 

A substantial proportion of the tenants in Vancouver were obvi~ 
ously of relatively low income or in receipt of public assistance payments, 
The authority reported that on January 1, 1958, 39 tenants, 174 per cent 
of the families, were in receipt of various ailowances from public welfare 
programmes. In addition, 28 families were in receipt of Cld Age Security 
allowances. The Cormittee was interested to learn that Family Allowances 
were received by just 177 families, 79 per cent of the tenants, a signi- 


ficantly smaller proportion than in other regions. Once again, this is 
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obviously related to the provision of relatively small dwelling units, 
which are not suitable for families with children. 

Over=incom families, as in the Prairies, were considered a 
serious problem in British Columbia. The authority in Prince Rupert, 
with a full recovery project, reported 55 cases of over=income, although 
it was not clear whether these were applicants or tenants. The authority 
stated that these families "paid fantastic rents for unsatisfactory accom 
modatione® In Vancouver 50 tenants were paying a surcharge rent at the 
time of the study and 44 cver-income families had already vacated. Many 
of these "were paying an increased rental" outside of public etal nie 
The authority concluded: "The imposition of the surcharge has not had the 
desired effect, since alternative accommodation is not available at 


a comparable rental." 
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C. VIEJPOINTS OF LOCAL HCUSING AUTHORITIES CONCERNING THE RENTAL SCALE 
Introduction . 


In designing its questionnaires to local housing authorities the 
Committee was anxious to afford an opportunity for the respondents to des= 
cribe and document their experience with respect to the administration of 
the federal=-provincial rental scale, It was hoped that the independent 
status of the investigation would encourage the authorities to be frank in 
their exposition of difficulties, if any, in using the current scale and in 
their criticisms of its wealmesses as they viewed them, They were encouraged, 
as well, to make suggestions for change in the rental scale or in any of 
its components. 

It was recognized, clearly, that the local Housing authorities 
might well be considering the so=called federal-provincial rental scale as 
merely a set of rules and regulations for determining tenant family incomes 
and monthly rentals without much realization of the fact that a rental scale, 
as such, had een devised on a set of fundamental principles. For this 
reason, among others, ths authorities were not asked direct questions con 
cerning these principles amd concepts underlying the rental scale, nor were 
they asked specifically whether they approved or disapproved of the basic 
apahuieies under study. The Committee felt that the sequence of questions 
should be devised to bring under examination the various aspects of the 
scale which the authorities were utilizing as they selected and admitted 
families to subsidized public housing, 


For these reasons the respondents to the questionnaires were asked 
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their views with respect to minimum and maximum income limits, the inclusion 
of certain income receipts and payments in family income and in peveietias 
the inclusion of Family Allowances, the reduction in rental for increasing 
family size, the rental surcharge imposed on families wnose incomes are in 
excess of the current maxima, and the policies and practice with respect to 
the admission of families in eesint of public assistance, One major question 
at the conclusion of the Principal Questionnaire gave the authorities an 
opportunity to be as critical as they wished concerning thse application 
and administration of the current rental scale, It read: 
14. The present rental arrangement provides for the payment of 
rent based upon family income and size of family in subsidized 
projects. Can your Authority give examples in which the use of 


this scale causes hardship for tenants or excludes some pros- 
pective tenants from public housing? Please give illustrations, 


Income Limits and the Determination of Family Income 


In the Principal Questionnaire the authorities were asked whether 
they would suggest any changes in the regulations for admission to gubsi-+ 
dized projects including income limits, determination of family income and 
the like. Tne answers to this question indicated a significant pattern of 
concern on the part of the local housing authorities. Their responses were 
for the most mart focused on two areas: (1) the maximum income limit for 

admission to public housing already occupied; and (2) the inclusion of 
Family Allowances in the calculation of family income, for these reasons 
more specific questions were included in the Supplementary Questionnaire, in 
which the respondents were asked to state appropriate upper and lower income 


limits for the tenants eligible for subsidized housing, and the point of view 


This 
oy 
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of all the authorities was sought concerning the inclusion of Family Allow~ 
ances in determining family income. 

The major problem of the authorities concerned what they considered 
to be the relatively low maximum income Limits for admission to subsidized 
public housing. Whenever income limits were mentioned in their responses 
the suggestion was made that the upper income limit be increased either 
because wages in the particular community had been rising over the years 
since the project was occupied or because of the problems faced by the 
authority in dealing with over-income families among tenants or applicants, 
These views were expressed both by authorities whose average rental levels 
appeared somewhat high in relation to average weekly wages prevailing in 
the community and by those whose average rental levels appeared relatively 
low on the same criterion. Similarly, requests for increased maximum income 
limits were made by authorities whose current maximum was between $250 and 
$300 per month and by those whose current maximum was between $300 and $350 
per month. 

The problem of over~incomes applicants was well documented in the 
following exebect from the response of one authority administering a large 
subsidized project: 

The general increase in wages since 1954, the year this project 
opened, has resulted in the rejection as over-income of many 
families who are in need of housing. In 1956, 10% of applicants 
were rejected as over~income; in 1957 this figure rose to 14.24 and 
during the first nine months of 1958 the over~income rejections 
constitute 21% of the total epplicetions received in the same 
period. (British Columbia) 


No mention was made of the minimum incom limit for admission to 


subsidized public housing in the returns to the Principal Questionnaire. Only 


atic 


in its hearings was the Committee able to establish that there was some 
worry about minimum income limits, but even so this came out primrily as 
a result of our direct questions. It is fair to suggest that such concern 
was modest, 

One suggestion was made in the responses to the questionnaire, 
that the maximum income for families should be graduated so that larger 
families would be eligible at higher incomes than smaller families. The 
spread in incomes, it was argued, should be sufficient to allow for the 
maximum difference in Family Allowance payments between families of dif 


ferent sizes. 
F Allowances 


On the question of inclusion of Family Allowances in the determi- 
nation of family income there was almost complete unanimity among the 
respondents. Although a specific reference to this subject was not included 
on the first questionnaire, a substantial proportion of the authorities 
made the firm suggestion that Famiiy Allowances be excluded from the cal~ 
culation of family incomee One response sums up the general reaction rather 
wells 

I would suggest that the family allowance should not be included 

in income. The inclusion of this has caused trouble from the 

start of subsidized housing. The tenants feel that we are taking 

away what to them is a sacred gift from the government. We have 

never been able to hurdle the fence of bad feeling created by 

taking the family allowance income. (Ontario) 
Although there may be obvious errors of reasoning in a response of this kind, 
it became apparent to the Committee that a serious problem exists. 


Accordingly, one question in the Supplementary Questionnaire was i 


Born 


phrased as rollows: 


What is the point of view of your Authority concerning the 
inclusion of Family Allewances in determining family income? 


Not one of the 21 authorities replying to this question favoured the inclue 
sion of Family Allowances in calculating family income. The great majority 
of the responses (at least 60 per cent) indicated firmly that Family Allow- 
ances "should not be included." Some of these comments were made, -however, 
by authorities administering full recovery projects, where only the income 
of the head of the family is usually considered. Two or three responses 
suggested that tenant reactions in their communities were not strongly 
negative, for example: 

We have been careful to explain to our tenants that enly 1/5 

of the family allowance is reflected in their rentai ana there~ 

fore we have had very little reaction from the inclusion of 


the family allowance. (Ontario) 


No strenuous objection by tenants although question has been 
raised because allowance is for child. (Ontario) 


In very few cases it is a deciding factor, Its inclusion 
can work to the disadvantage of large families, (Prairies) 


In the course of its hearings the Committee learned that the present 
policy of including Family Allowances in determining family income can work 
to the advantage of some families and to the disadvantage of eure: In 
some communities the addition of Family Allowances brought total family 
income over the minimum income limit for admission and thus facilitated 
the entry of some families into public housing. In more numerous cases, 
however, the inclusion of Family Allowances meant that tenant families or 
applicants achieved incomes which were beyond the maximum, with the result 
that the surcharge rental of 30 per cent had to be applied to existing 


tenancies and over~income applicants were rejected. 
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Other Components of Family Income 


There were very few indications of ccncern in the replies to the 
Principal Questionnaire with the regulations governing the inclusion of all 
or a portion of the income of a working wife or child or income derived 
from various governmental programmes, In fact the following extracts were 
the sole references: 

Family income that includes $75 per working child or income from 
Old Age Pensions for parents, increases rental rate out of all 
proportion to money contributed from those sources. (Maritimes) 
We suggest, but do not recommend, that some consideration be given 
to the pros and cons of establishing a maximum amount of a working 
wife's income which is to be included in family income. We do 
know that where the full amount is included, the increased rent 
assessed leaves the family with little net gain from the earnings 
of the wife. (Ontario) 

Recommend that wives working for wages be not required to include 
full income but say $75 per month. If full earnings are included 
rent is prohibitive. From standpoint of Authority, it is desirable 
that wife earn to help pay rent. (Prairies) 

A specific question on this point of the inclusion of all ora 
part of the income of secondary wage earners in determining family income 
was inserted in the Supplementary Questionnaire. The returns to this 
question were conclusive. Most authorities feel that the total incom of 
a steadily employed wife should be included in family income and that in 
the case of steadily employed adult children $75 per month was an equit~ 
able amount to be inclided. There were a number of suggestions, however, 
for more leniency with respect to the casual earnings of wives by increasing 
the exemptions. An interesting finding was the fact that some authorities 
administering full recovery projects were including the income of a working 


wife although the regulations specify that only the income of the head of 


the family is to be considered. 

It did appear from some responses that the earnings of children 
over 16 have posed a serious problem. One authority suggested a flat $10 
per week for inclusion and indicated that some working children have moved 
out of the project into single rooms. Another authority asked for discre- 
tionary powers where working children are earning only from $75 to $100 per 
month. The Committee learned in its hearing in the Maritimes that working 
children may be employed steadily at wages of $15 to $20 per week, Their 
full income would be included in family income in many cases under the 
$75 ver month rule. Strong complaints on this score from the tenants were 


not uncommon. 


Rent Reduction for Increasing Family Size 


Comments were invited specifically in the first questionnaire 
on the one dollar reduction in rent in subsidized projects as the family 
increases in size. The authorities were asked for their views on this 
arrangement and further, whether this feature of the rental scale should 
be continued. 

The local housing authorities were unable to separate their 
views on this subject from their concern with the inclusion of Family 
Allowances in income. The general reaction to the question is stated 
clearly in the following response: 

We believe that the principle of the one dollar reduction in 
rent for each additional family member is a good one were it 
not made ineffective by the inclusion of Family Allowances in 
family income. The addition to a family of one child and the 


resulting Family Allowance payments on account of that child 
nullify this principle and result either in the same rent being 
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paid following the addition to the family, or at the twenty-five 

dollar notches on the scale an additional one dollar of rent being 

assessed. (Ontario) 
Most of the respondents suggested that the present arrangement should con- 
tinue so long as Family Allowances are included in income but should be 
discontinued if Family Allowances were excluded. A few authorities, how 
ever, expressed the view that the reduction in rent for increasing family 
size should be increased, without regard to Family Allowances, One authority 
wrote: 

There should be a greater reduction in rent as the family increases 

in size. The increased cost of living places a greater burden on 


the budget of the larger family and rent therefore should be eased. 
(British Columbia) 


Over~Income Tenants: Rentals and Demission 


The viewpoints of the authorities were sought with respect to 
the penalty rent on excess income and the continued occupancy of over~ 
‘dncome tenants. On the Supplementary Questionnaire the following question 
appeared: 


6. If your authority administers a subsidized housing project, 
would you comment on the following: 


(a) Is the additional charge of 30 per cent of the income over 
the present maximum too great or not sufficiently large in 

the opinion of the authority? 

(b) Should a surcharge of this type be eliminated entirely? 

(c) Should over~income tenants be forced to vacate within, 
say, three months (or some other period of time), after 
exceeding the upper income limit? 

Fifteen of the 21 responses to this questionnaire came from 


authorities administering subsidized projects. Most of the respondents 


felt that the additional charge of 30 per cent on excess incomes should 
be retained, aithcugh several autnorities qualified their approval by 
suggesting that it should be continued only after the maximum income limit 
in their community had been increased. Some of the most interesting view= 
points on the first part of the question were the following: 
It is proper and just if it is intended as a means of encouraging 
tenants in the higher income brackets to look for accommodation 
elsewhere. There should still be a ceiling limit of income though, 


to make sure that vacancies will occur for the lower incom needy. 
(Maritimes) 
The authority feels that 30% of the income over the present maximum 
to be a logical figure. After admission it has been the policy of 
this Authority, when a tenant reaches the point where he is required 
to pay a penalty rent, he can make application to be transferred 

+o the Full Recovery Project. To date we have had about 12 such 
transfers. These were effected at a saving in rent to the tenant. 
(Ontario) 


In principle we do not believe that the surcharge of 30% is too 

great, except that we believe it should apply at higher income 

levels for larger families as would be the case under a graduated 

maximum income scale. (Ontario) 
There were, nevertheless, several authorities who felt that the surcharge 
was "too great" or would be satisfactory only if the maximum income limit 
were increased. One authority stated: 

Too large where over—maximum income is recently attained; should 

be given reasonable chance to vacate prior to imposing surcharge. 

(Ontario) 

Only 2 of the authorities felt that a surcharge of this type 

should be eliminated entirely. There were several suggestions that a 
surcharge must be applied "as long as this is a subsidized housing pro- 
ject." 


The authorities were fairly evenly divided on the question of 


forcing over-income tenants to vacate within a certain time period after 
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exceeding the upper income limit. Two respondents suggested a six-months! 
notice. Several stated that a notice to vacate should depend upon local 
housing conditions, but most resmomients felt that the penalty rental would 
take care of this problem da du2 course, One authority made the interesting 
suggestion thats 
The surcharge of 30% of the income over the maximum should be 
retained. However it is felt that if the tenant's income exceeds 
the maximum by more than 10% for a twelve-month period, the tenant, 
having been made aware of the ruling when he first exceeds the 104, 
would be evicted on 30 days! notice following the expiration of 
the 12-month period. (British Columbia ) 

In its hearings the Committee learned that one of two firm points 
of view are maintained by a number of’ authorities. On one hand, some 
authorities interpret their responsibility to be that of maintaining a 
modest flow of over=incom tenants out of public housing while admitting 
lower incoma families to replace them. On the other hand, just as many 
authorities believe that tenants fortunate enough to be admitted should 
be retained as long as. possible -- certainly as long as they are willing 
to pay the surcharge rental -= and should not be pressured unduly into 


leaving the housing project. 


Does the Current Rental Scale Cause 
Hardship for Tenants or Exclude Prospective Tenants? 
The final question on the Principal Questionnaire (question #14 
quoted earlier in this section) evoked a great variety of responses, and 
it is clear that no patterns emerged. Only a few replies were related 
specifically to the scale and the principles of payment of rent based upon | 


family income and size of family in subsidized projects. Most of the comments 


dwelt upon certain aspects of income which are included in the total family 
incore pricr to the application of the rental scale. Family Allowances, 
the income of a working child, the income of a dependent parent in the 
family were ail mentioned once again as sources of irritation or complaint. 
There were, however, a number of interesting comments represented in the 


following extracts: 


This scale has causec hardship to a number of families over the 
past few years, particularly in cases of family illness when 
both husband and wife work to pay hospital bills, etc. It also 
excludes, in som instances, families containing grandparents 
‘because old age allowances put family income over the maximum. 
(Maritimes) 


The penalty rent charge on income in excess of $325 per month 
pronibits a family from saving enough money to buy or build a 
house of their own. This is perticulariy true of larger fami- 
lies. We have a number of families who will have to stay in 
public housing until their family grows up or move back into 
suostandard housing in order to get a lower rent. (Ontario) 


The Authority finds the majority of tenants strongly object to 

a sliding scale of rents. Som of the firms have reported that 
employees refuse to work overtime (Saturday and Sunday). Since 
the tenant feels that a very large portion of his increase in 
inceme from such work must be paid as a penalty rent, and further 
adds to his income tax. A sliding scale of rentals with the 
resultant increase in rent tends to destroy personal initiative. 
(Ontario) 


We have no actual knowledge that the vpresent rental arrangement 

has caused hardship, although we have had eight tenants move out 
because they felt the rents were more than they cared to pay... 
It would appear that many families of average income tailor the 
budget of the income to meet rent of the substandard accommodation 
they usually occupy. ‘hile they stiii admit that the rent asked by 
us is reasonable in light of the unit offered, they are either unable 
or unwilling to find the additional money to meet it. It would 
appear that these families either by choice or necessity tradi- 
tionally allocate a smaller proportion of their income to shelter 
costs than the 204 basis considered economic in the rental scale. 
(Ontario) 
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To our knowledge no excessive hardship is created on the tenants 

by use of this rent scale. However, the present maximum income 
limits have the effect of excluding the larger families. These 
families are still occupying unsatisfactory housing. The balance 
of income available to cover rent after deducting the cost of 

food, clothing, etc. from family income, does not meet the rent 
demanded for satisfactory housing outside public housing. (British 
Columbia ) 

It should be emphasized that these are not representative comments 
but unique expressions cf the point of view of individual local housing 
authoritiese In the view of the Committee the authorities are, naturally, 
primarily concerned with the day-to-day administration of public housing 
accommodation. In their concern with tenant selection, determination of 
family income, calculation of monthly rentals, adjustment of monthly leases 
when income or family size changes, relations between tenants and between 
tenants and the authority staff, problems of physical maintenance and a 
dozen other detailed facets of administration, there is little time for 
serious attention to the fundamentals and principles underlying the 
federal-provincial rental scale. However, the comments made by these 


authorities were both interesting and helpful to the Committee in point~ 


ing out peculiar aspects of this proplem of over=incom. 
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D. VIEWPOINTS OF GOVERM-ENTAL AND PRIVAT# ORGANIZATIONS 
Statements from Provincial Governments 


The assumption of the Cormittee that if the local housing autho- 
rities in tne various provinces were seriously concerned about certain 
aspects of the rental scale or the administrative procedures pertaining 
thereto, the appropriate provincial department would likely have received 
complaints or information on such matters, was supported to some degree. 
Three of the five replies received dealt with specific problems in the 
administration of federal-provincial public housing, and all replies ine 
dicated considerable interest in the work of the Committee. The responsibie 
Deputy Minister or senior housing official wrote to the Committee from 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Saskatchewan and British Columbia. 
In particular, the Province of New Brunswick urged the Committee to hold 
hearings in the Maritimes in order to receive briefs and to discuss the 
problems of the region. The Director of the Housing Branch in the Province 
of Ontario met with the Committee at its hearing in Toronto, For the most 
part those provinces in which federal-provincial public housing has not 
been initiated did not reply to our request for information and comment, 

The Deputy Minister of Municipal Affairs and Supply in the Prov- 
ince of Newfoundland wrote to the Canmittee in considerable detail and 
made the following points: 

l. The residence regulation for admission to pupdlic housing tends 
to make the housing problem worse in Newfoundland, since the rapid movement 
of families from rural to urban areas induces migrant families to construct 


for themselves 'very sub-stendard dwellings on unserviced land." He suggested 
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that "some first steps in the direction of removing the residence requirement 
could be taken by allowing a portion of a project to be allocated to new- 
coners." 

2. The recent trend towards the substitution of a minimum rent 
for a minimum income requirement should be encouraged. He felt that the 
admission of a certain number of those "for whom a rent must be paid as 
a welfare measure" would forestall some of the worst kind of housing de-~ 
velopment "beacause indigents in their pathetic attempt for housing create 
the most wretched hovels of all, usually on the outskirts of urban areas." 

3. Families with growing incomes in subsidized rental projects 
find themselves insecure in their tenancies. The fear of leaving their 
home as they approach the maximum income limit, the upset, and the general 
feeling of insecurity even in a "government house" probably leads to a 
lack of care of the hom. "A slavish devotion to the dictum that home 
. ownership is the end all am be all of economic security and reliability 
of the individual has perhaps been carried too far," 

The Deputy Minister felt that "of course, there are reasonable 
“ mascdmum income limits which must be observed but they should not.be marginal 
in relation to the ability of a man to find a down-payment." He felt that 
some consideration should be given to a long period of notice, long enough 
to enable the tenant, with his income, to build up a substantial part of 
the casn he will require to puild if no other rental scheme can accommodate 
hime 

4. The method of income verification needs some attention. It 


is a well-nigh impossible task to leave authority officials to turn up true 
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incomes. The writer felt that any person who wishes to live in pudlic 
housing should undertaxe in his application to give notarized statements 
of income to authority officials from time to time as required. 

5. Hegional differences in income and spending patterns were 
emphasized. In addition it is also necessary to consider regional dif~ 
ferences in the cost of construction. The goals of subsidized public 
housing require the adjustment of subsidies on a regional basis, The 
Deputy Minister wrote: 

One thing is certain, the cost of food, clothing and fuel in New~ 
foundland is such that these necessities require a greater portion 
of family income than in most other urban areas in Canadae A 
corollary is that equal rents taken from equal income reduce the 
standard of living as between Newfoundlanders and most other Can 
adians. 

6. Newfoundland finds the presence of subsidized and full recovery 
rental projects in the same municipality to be helpful. Tenants graduate 
from subsidized projects to full recovery projects and could not otherwise 
be accommodated in the community. Tenants in full recovery projects eventu~ 
ally approach the maximum income limit and tne uncertainty of tenure may 
result in less care being given by tenants to the appearance and landscaping 
of properties, 

Te Rents based on family nuzsbers are arbitrary to the degree that 
they do not consider certain family burdens where there are in the family 
members who require special care and for whom no social assistance is 
available. The writer mentioned cases in which there might be invalid 
children or adults and because of such burdens families with relatively 


high incomes may have less available for housing than the income and number 


in the family would indicate, "There are grounds, we think, for allowing 
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authorities more discretion in tenant selection than at present," 

The Deputy Minister, Department of Social Welfare and Rehabili-~ 
vation for tne Province of Saskatchewan, submitted a Brief for study by 
the Committee. Ina covering letter he wrote: 

What has actually happened in the two subsidized housing pro- 
jects in this province (Moose Jaw and Prince Albert) is that 
people in the low income bracket are financially unable to rent 
these houses ami pay the necessary 20 per cent of the gross 
income as rental plus heat and power. The high cost of heating 
due to our severe climate has made it necessary for the Housing 
Authority to select tenants in the higher income group, thereby 
creating an almost full recovery situation in respect to the 
subsidized housing. 
Average rentals in the two communities mentioned were a third to one-half 
greater than the target average rentals originally suggested for the sub- 
sidized housing projects. 

The Brief submitted by Saskatchewan suggested the creation of 
a schedule of rentals designed to provide same relief in costs to the lower 
income group. "In order to make such a suggestion feasible there must be 
provisions made to accept into these houses, a number of tenants who can 
pay substantial rentals.'' A higher maximum income limit for admission 
($400 per month) was therefore suggested to provide the additional income 
which would enable the Housing Authority to give a great deal more consi-= 
deration to families in the very low incoms brackets 

Specific recommendations in the submission included: the exclu 
sion of Family Allowances from the calculation of family income; if this 
income is excluded one basic rental rate should be provided for each range 
of income regardless of family size; a sliding scale of percentage of rental 


to income should be used rather than a flat 20 per cent or more; income 4 
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limits should be adjusted at both the minimum and maximum levels, the former 
to be lowered and the latter to be raised, ° 

A "Proposed Schedule of Rentals" was included in considerable 
detail with the average percentage of rent to income rising from 11 per 
cent at about $100 per month of income to 20 per cent from $350 to 3400 
per month, Interestingly enough, the percentage of income for rent, heat, 
power and water would be Se Gush as 33 per cent at the bottom of the income 
range, declining slowly through the range to 26 per cent in the upper 
income brackets, It was not indicated why the officials in Saskatchewan 
considered that this distribution of serviced rentals to income would make 
it easier to admit the lowest income families to subsidized public housing. 

The Housing Commissioner, Province of British Columbia, indicated 
that hie government was concerned with the administration of full recovery 
housing projects. In particular the question of security of tenure for 
tenants in economic rental projects was a cause for concern. The Com~ 
missioner wrote that "having accepted a person as a tenant so long as such 
a person continues to be a satisfactory tenant I can think of no reason 
why he should be forced to vacate simply because his income at the moment 


is some stated number of times greater than the accepted level." 


Statements from Municipal Governments 


The letter from the Committee inviting comments by municipal 
governments with respect to the federal-provincial rental scale evoked 
replies from Hull and Montreal in Quebec, St. Catharines and Toronto in 


Ontario, Winnipeg in Manitoba, and Prince George in British Columbia. The 
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response from Toronto merely indicated that the mtter had been referred 

to the Housing Authority of Toronto. It may well be that the elected or 
appointed officials of municipal government in the 35 or more cities in 
which public housing projects have been constructed failed to respond to 

our letter because they were aware of the distribution of the questionnaires 
to the local housing authorities. In many other communities the failure to 
answer the letter was not an indication of lack of concern with housing 
problems, as the Committee learned in its later communication with local 
public welfare departments. 

A communication from Hull, Quebec, suggested that rents in low 
rental housing projects should be based on the tenant's income, excluding 
federal and provincial revenue taxes and taking no account of Family Allow~ 
ances. Size of family should be considered. It was suggested that there 
are grounds for taking into consideration the case of the head of a family 
who has to meet additional expenditure when his children are "undergoing 
higher education." This last point was also the gist of the letter from 
St. Catharines, Ontario, which recommended that no part of the income of 
a student who is working to meet educational expenses should be included 
in the calculation of family income. 

The Mayor of Montreal sent a long amd detailed letter to the Com 
mittee on Octover 1, 1958. The communication was in effect a Brief from 
the City of Montreal. The prime contention in the submission is contained 
in the following extract: 

We appreciate that the establishment of suitable levels of rent 
presents many and sizable problems. We also maintain that an en- 
quiry concerned only with levels of rent would not produce very 


representative results in relation to the requirements which have 
to be met. 
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Accommodation features as an integral part of the family budget 
under the heading of inevitable expenditure. It follows that an 
enquiry into rental scales is impossible without a previous or 
even simultaneous enquiry into family living expenses. This we 
consider a recommendation of prime importance bearing in mind 
the very direct incidence of rent on the famiiy budget. 

The need for an enquiry on family budgets according to regional 
economic differences, according to the earnings brackets chosen 
and according to size of family seems to us obvious, Besides 
the fact that such an enquiry would supply very rational and 
practical means for the evaluation of the rental scales appli- 
cable we also emphasize the benefits and great usefulness that 
the study and systematic establishment of a budget of family ex 
penditure would have for Montreale « « 

The fact that/ the federal-provincial rental scale was based upon 
a family budget study prepared in Toronto in 1944 had apparently not escaped 
the attention of the authorities in Montreal. Followed to its logical con 
clusion the Montreal submission implied that studies of family expenditures 
and the development of standard budgets would be required in many comnu= 
nities in Canada, or at least for the major regions, before the question of 
appropriate rentals in public housing could be examined satisfactorily. In 

our view this letter raised certain fundamental questions for research 
which the Committee was not equipped to undertake. 

When the Committee visited Montreal in July, 1959, it met with 
representatives of most of the organizations described in the Mayor's 
letter as sources of data with respect to the "budgetary incidence of rent," 
These agencies included the Welfare Department of the City of Montreal, the 
Montreal Council of Social Agencies, the Montreal Diet Dispensary and the 
family welfare agencies serving the French Catholic and Jewisn populations, 


In these discussions the Committee came to understand clearly the view 


expressed in the Montreal submission that: 
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Because of the appreciable cost involved in a study of family bud~ 
gets in Montreal, no collective social assistance or other organi-~ 
zation has dared to sponsor such an undertaking. Clearly the enquiry 
on family expenditures and the incidence of rent must take account 
of income levels and size of family. 
It must be reiterated that the Committee, as well, was not in the position 
to undertake such studies adequately. We did what we could to assemble and 
study the available material on regional differences in income levels and 
expenditure patterns throughout Canada. 
The City of Winnipeg submitted a memorandum and considerable 
information concerning its operation of two emergency shelter projects 
for low income families and, in particular, for families in receipt of 
municipal welfare assistance. The Committee was interested to learn that 
Winnipeg had adopted for these projects the Carver=Hopwood Rental Scale 
as modified by the Housing Authority of Toronto for use in Regent Park 
(North).-.The method of determining monthly family income in Toronto 
was adopted in its entirety in Winnipeg. Thus, Family Allowances were 
excluded from the calculation, 
The submission from Winnipeg included an analysis presented in 
1952 with respect to the establishment of the rental scales for these 
housing projects, which include 116 dwelling units. It appears that a 
Special Committee on Housing Conditions ie convinced that the scale was 
fair and equitable but feared that its application in emergency shelter 
would result in rentals that would be excessive in consideration of the 
poor quality of the housing accommodaticn provideds 
The Committee was grateful, as well, to the Council of the City 


of Prince George, British Columbia, for a submission with respect to the 
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housing problems in that community, in which no public housing has yet 
been provided. We were most interested in the concern expressed and in 
the careful way in which the Council had examined the components of its 
problem: an inadequate housing stock, relatively high living costs by 

| comparison with Vancouver, relatively high costs of construction, special 
local conditions affecting housing design, the extremely high birth rate 
in the community and tie consequent age structure, and other relevant 
matvterse 


Statements from National, - 
Provincial ard Local Community Orgsnizetions 
aca a a a ag a aS ey 


Although the few replies received were informative, the Committee 
was disappointed in generel with the lack of response to its letters to 
ousiness ard labour organizations in Canada. The Canadian Chamber or 
Commerce did notizy its branches throughout tne country of the establisn- 
ment of an independent inquiry into the rental scale, but only two local 
orancnes presented their views to the Committee. In Calgary tne dealtn 
and Welfare Committee of the local Chamber convened a special meeting to 
consider the implications of the studye Its Chairman wrote to the Rentals 
Committee that: 

The Province of Alberta has no housing projects erected under this 
Section {Section 36/ of the National Housing Act. We understand 

this is mainly because the Municipalitics were not agreeable to the 
share of cost proposed and consequently did not request the Provincial 
Government to complete the enabling legislation. 

The creation of the Rentals Committee and the nature of its inquiry 
were described by the Canadian Labour Congress in letters to its affiliates 


across the country. No submission was made, however, by any local or provin~- 


cial labour union organization. 


oe 


Roth the Canadian Federation of Mayors amd Municipalities and the 
Ontario Association of Mayors and Reeves responded to the invitation to 
comment on the work of the Committee. The Canadian Federation, however, 
expressed the view that "there appeared to be littie that we could say 
that would be of any real use to the Committee." The Federation has never, 
by resolution or otherwise, taken any position or stand with respect to 
the rental scales in federal-provincial subsidized rental housing projects, 
The Executive Director expressed the personal view, nevertheless, that: 
The basic principle behind the scale, namely that each head of 
the family pays a rental related to the income and size of the 
tenant family, is socially sound, defensible and desirable... 
It is presumed that the Committee will recognize that there con- 
tinues to be a large section of the Canadian community who are 
in no better position than they were in 1947 to pay an economic 
rent, and that in order to house them properly the rental subsidy 
must be sufficiently elastic to embrace the more depressed income 
families as well as those who are comparatively better fixed | 
although still unable to pay a full economic rent. 
The submission emphasized, as well, the desirability of a rental scale which 
would reflect the local and regional economic differences which characterize 
different communities. 
The letter from the Canadian Federation included a very strong 
statement with respect to the maintenance of the objectives of subsidized 
public housinge The Executive Director stated that the aim should be to 
house families who are least (his italics) able to afford an economic rent 
for decent housing. 
It is wnen this proposition is departed from to the point where 
subsidized housing is occupied by people well able to afford a 
full economic rent that public criticism arises and is shared by 
municipal representatives, 

The writer felt that the Committee would make a very important contribution 


to the thinking with respect to subsidized public housing if it could come 
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up with a clear and objective appraisal of the prevailing practice with 
respect to determining tenant eligibility and the right to continued 
ocoupancy of subsidized rental housing. 

The association of Ontario Mayors and Reeves wrote to the Minister 
of Planning ami paysiioment; Province of Ontario, that it had adopted the 
following resolution at its 1958 Annual Conference: 

That the Federal and Provincial Governments be requested to give 
consideration to the revision of the Rent Schedule for subsidized 
housing and that consideration be given to the removal of the 
Family Allowance income from inclusion in the income determining 
rental basis. 
It is not clear whether this resolution was passed prior to or after the 
creation of the Committee to Study the Rental Scale. 

It was indicated earlier in this report that a special letter was 
sent to local welfare or social planning councils in the large metropolitan 
areas in Canada. Replies were received from 6 of the well developed com~ 
munity social planning organizations, namely, the Welfare Council of Halifax, 
the Montreal Council of.Social Agencies, The Social Planning Council of 
Metropolitan Toronto, the Community Welfare Council of Windsor, the Edmonton 
Council of Community Services, and the Community Chest and Councils of the 
Greater Vancouver Area. In most of these communities special meetings were 
convened to discuss the questions raised by the Rental Committee and to make 
suggestions or recommencationse 

A consideration of these replies as a group reveals no great 
degree of unanimity on the various questions posed by the Committee, but 
4 of the 6 respondents did agree that Family Allowances should not be in- 


cluded in calculating family income for rental purposes in public housing. 
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Most of the replies indicated that some of the income of working wives and 
children should be included in family income prior to the determination 
of rentals, but there were wide differences in the suggested proportions 


to be included, 
The Committee was particularly interested in the following comments 


or suggestions, which are extracted from these submis sions : 


We actually have no subsidized housing for low-income families here, 
although some is to be started shortly. (Halifax 


There should be caution about the admission of a high proportion 

of families in receipt of various types of public assistance. If 

the housing project becomes known as a "relief"~family project, it 
may be discredited, and a stigma placed on the residents. (Montreal) 


Establishment of a point system for demission from Fublic Housing 
Projects, to take into account special social and health problems 
and size of family which would mitigate against such families at 
the upper income limits securing their own accommodation. (Toronto) 


It is the policy in all cases to ask the tenants /in housing for 
elderly persons/ to name a sponsor who will take charge of any 
emergency situation. If no relative or friem is available to 
do this, the City Social Services Department act as the sponsor, 
No difficulty nes been experienced up to date with low=income 
casese (Windsor) 


The group thinks that the City Welfare Department has very little 
knowledge of the existing housing developments and have only one 

or two families placed there. . . although there are a number of 
hard=core familieg on public assistance that it would be difficult 
to integrate in a "normal" community, there is a large majority of 
public assistance recipients that are only temporarily in financial 
difficulty and that could very well be part of a public housing 
project, There is a real problem of public attitudes towards public 
assistance recipients which can only be overcome through consistent 
public education. (EZdmonton) 


Upper income limits should reflect going wages being paid to low 
income earners and should not be so heavily restrictive as to 

exclude families really requiring the public housing resource. 
However lower income limits represent a real problem to us con» . 
cerned with so-called "Welfare" families and their need for housing, ' 
We recognize that most public housing is now based on economic 
principles of financial self-maintenance amd while this is so 

a lower limit is mecessary. Nevertheless the result is exclusion 

of a segment of families whose need for low rents and adequate 
housing is most acute, (Vancouver) 


Proms 


In addition to these submissions the Committee was pleased to 
receive a letter from the Vancouver Housing Association, one of Canada's 
Oldest citizens’ housing associations and certainly the organization with 
the longest continuous service in this field. The Association suggested 
that maximum income Limits for admission to public housing should be ad= 
justed from time to time in lire with increases in the Sener wage level, 
taking regional differences into account; that larger rental adjustments 
be made to allow for the higher living costs of larger families; and that 
Family Allowances be excluded from family income in determining rentals, 

The Committee is most grateful for all of these statements and 
expressions of the points of view of national, provincial and local com= 
munity organizations in Canada, The careful consideration which they gave 
to their recommendations and the intelligent and ingenious suggestions made 


by many groups were most valuable in the preparation of this report, 
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Be PROBLEM OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCS FAMILIES 
Introduction 


One of the most serious and long=standing dilemmas which must be 
faced by municipal councils throughout Canada is embodied in the problem of 
assisting in the provision of shelter for families in receipt of public 
assistance. On the one hand, it is well known that most families whose 
income is derived in part or in whole through public welfare programmes 
are among the most disadvantaged in the community when it comes to the 
attainment of adequate shelter. The monthly allowances they neeelve may or 
may not include some payment for rent or shelter cost. ‘when a shelter allow= 
ance is provided as a part of the public assistance programme it is usually 
not sufficient to enable the family to command adequate space of decent 
quality within the available accommodation in the community. 

For this reason, more than any other, such families tend to occupy 
the most dilapidated dwellings in Canadian communities and in those neigh 
bourhoods generally designated as blighted or slum areas. The rents they 
pay are often, however, relatively quite high Bosh tn absolute terms -— and 
in consideration of the poor quality of the accommodation -- and in propor 
tion to their total incomes, It is not uncommon for public assistance families 
to be paying a third to a half or more of their incomes in rent, Demands by 
community agencies for increases in shelter allowances encounter resistance 
because many citizens, including welfare officials, regard such increases 
as additional subsidies to so-called slum landlords. 

On the other hand, the municipality which embarks upon public hous-~ 


ing is participeting in a federal-provincial housing programme in which the 
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responsibility for administration of such housing is given to a local autho- 
rity created for the purpose and independent of municipal control. This 
authority is responsible, among other duties, for tne selection of tenants 
and discharges its functions within the framework of a set of regulations 
laid down by the federal=provincial partnership. If a minimum income limit 
has been set for the housing project, this requirement may in itself tend to 
exclude most of the families in receipt of public assistance. Moreover, the 
local housing authorities consider it their obligation to offer accommodation 
to low income families in need of adequate shelter throughout the income range 
set for the project or projects under administration. In the normal course 
of events only a certain proportion of successful applicants for the public 
housing would be chosen from among public assistance families. 

There is another, perhaps more important, factor to consider as 
; well. It is the accepted philosophy of public housing administrators through~ 
out North America that for social reasons the public housing projects should 
not become merely the residence of public assistance families. The community 
might stigmatize the public housing project as a "village of the poor" or a 
refuge for the disabled, the dependent, fatherless families and the like, 
The experience of housing authorities in the United States suggests that when 
the proportion of public assistance families exceeds a certain level -= about 
25 per cent of batant femilies ~- many self-supporting families and those who 
can provide leadership within the housing project tend to move out. Families 
in receipt of public assistance are less mobile and tend to remain in occu- 
pancy. If these trends continue for any length of time, the proportion of ! 


dependent families increases rapidly and community stigma develops, The morale 


of the tenants in public housing suffers greatly, standards of maintenance 
and personal behaviour may deteriorate and the entire public housing programme 
loses citizen support. 

Som2 housing authorities have, therefore, adopted a policy of 
limiting the admission or occupancy of families in receipt of public assist~ 
ance tc a specific proportion of the units available. The se quotas may be 
regarded as severe or generous, depending upon the point of view or the 
position of the student of the problem. Many officials in public welfare 
programmes have been both puzzled and disappointed by these limitations. 

Our Committee learned tmat in Canada tnis problem is compounded 
oy a leck of corninication cetween officials in the housing programme an 
tne Wenrare progremmes. The lack of comminication is only partly 
he recnensibilivy of the local housing authcrities, Welfare officials, in 
our experience, are singularly uninformed about the federal-provincial housing 
vrosranm:, its objectives and administration, They are very often quite un= 
felated to the public nousing operation in their respective communities. 

The replies to the two questionnaires sent to local housing autho- 
rities indicated that no more than 5 per cent of all subsidized public housing 
units in Canada were occupied by families in receipt of public assistance in 
1958. In many housing projects there were no families in this classification. 
In some projects there was a small proportion of public assistance families. 
Nevertheless, in a few communities the ratio of such families did range from 
10 to 20 per cent. From the replies to the Supplementary Questionnaire, 
however, it became clear that some housing authorities have a definite policy 


of not admitting families in receipt of public assistance. Some respondents 
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insisted that such families have no 
entirely true if it is the attitude of local welfare officials that public 
assistance recipients ought not to be referred to the housing authority or 
have little chance of being admitted if they are referred. Once again it 
should be stated that some welfare administrators may not even be aware of 
the nature and operation of the public housing project in their communities, 
In its several hearings the Committee was struck time and again by the lack 


of relationship between the two sets of public bodies. 
Shelter Allowances for Public Assistance Families 


Once the Committee became aware of the facts concerning the admis~ 
sion of families in receipt of public assistance to subsidized public housing 
accommodation, it set out to gather the data with respect to the administra~ 
tion of shelter allowances by local welfare departments. As well, it sought 
to ascertain the actual expenditures on shelter costs in 1958 by such autho= 
ritvies. Information was provided oy 43 municipal jurisdictions in which 
every province in Canada was represented. Except possibly in the Province 
of Quebec, the respondents were fairly representative of the experience and 
information sought. | 

A considerable degree of variation wes found within the various 
provinces and municipalities. In some provinces the appropriate department 
has laid down specific regulations governing the administration of shelter 
allowances and other components of the budget for families in receipt of 
public assistance. In other provinces no specific amounts are laid down 


for various budgetary categories, but the total amount to be provided for 
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families of various size is determined. There are still other provincial 
jurisdictions in which the municipalities are left entirely free to deter- 
mine their own policies with respect to the amcunts of public assistance. 
This is the case in Manitoba and Alberta. 

In general, two major patterns appeared in the specific provisions 
for shelter allowances in the various provincial or municipal jurisdictions. 
One pattern has emerged in Ontario, in which the province specifies a certain 
shelter allowance for the first room and further allowance for each additional 
room to a maximum of $50 per month. The shelter allowance, in turn, mst be 
part of the total assistance payment which may not exceed a specific figure 
for families of different sizes. If the municipality chooses to exceed the 
maximum shelter allowance, it does so entirely at its own expense. Within 
the specific and overall maximums the municipality recovers 80 per cent of 
its total welfare payments from the provincial department. 

The second pattern is characteristic of the four western provinces. 
In all these jurisdictions the approach has been the determination of a 
maximum shelter allowance for recipients of public assistance depending 
upon the number of persons involved. In Saskatchewan the categories range 
from family units of two persons to those of six persons or more; in British 
Columbia the range is from single-person applicants to families of eight 
persons or more. The City of Winnipeg maintains categories similar to those 
in Saskatchewan although the amounts of money provided are different, The 
cities of Calgary and Edmonton maintain a set of categories which differ from 
those described and from each other. . 


It seems clear that in some provinces and in some municipalities 
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within those provinces the scale of allowances for shelter costs appears 

more generous than in otner provinces or municipaiities. As a generalization, 
however, the overall approach to the provision of shelter allowances for public 
assistance families is less generous in the Maritimes and more generous in 

the Prairies and in Britisn Columbia. The situation in Ontario lies between 
these extremes, out it snoulid be netee that the province reimburses the mni-~ 
cipality over and above the normal 80 per cent with an additional 20 per cent 
of gross shelter cost. This appears to be a recognition of the inadequacy 

of the shelter allowance schedule. The situation in Quebec is one in which 

no specific allowance is set for shelter costs and it is extremely difficult, 


if not impessible, to separate out the expenditures on shelter. 


Expenditures on Shelter Allowances , 
for Public Assistance Families in 1958* 


Although some of the respondents to the inquiry of the Committee 
were unable to supply specific data on expenditures or unable to separate 
out the allowances for shelter from the total expended on public assistance, 
most of the eenlige contained either the exact amount expended or a carefully 
prepared estimate, The following list is intended to present some representa- 


tive examples from across the country: 


Bxpenditures on Shelter allowances for Public assistance 
Fam teed) 1956 
Jurisdiction Amount * 
2 
Province of Newfoundland ** 29,905 
Fredericton*** 588 
Moncton 220 





4 A detailed analysis of all of the data received is provided in Appendix IV 
to this report entitled "The Administration of Shelter Allowances for Families 
in Receipt of Public Welfare Assistance," 
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Expenditures on Shelter Allowances -- continued 


Jurisdiction Amount 
Halifax 1,860 
Sydney . 736 
Chicoutimi 2,000 
Trois-Rivieres ; 28 , 563 
Toronto (city proper) 2,041, 587 
Ottawa 167,785 
Kingston 19,206 © 
Hamilton 306, 321 
London 120,155 
Windsor 228 335 
Oshawa 22,769 
Sudbury 39599 
Winnipeg 360,930 
randon 7,166 
Moose Jaw 49,656 
Regina 65,090 
Saskatoon 46,717 
Calgary 84, 64,5 
Edmonton 157,156 
Burnaby 104,920 
Victoria 129, 500 


SOURCE: Letters to Research Consultant, Rentals Committee, 
January-February, 1959» . 


* ; 
Total expenditures are given without regard to ultimate 
distribution of costs between federal, provincial and municipal 
governments. 


* In Newfoundland relief is administered and financed by 
the province; the municipalities have no relief programme, 


ei Includes only payments made directly to landlords. [In | 
addition an unknown proportion of relief to heads of families 
is spent on shelter, 

It is evident from this material that such expenditures on behalf 


of recipients of public welfare assistance during 1958 were at least 35,000,000 
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and this figure does not include shelter allowances provided by provincial 
governments in cases of Mothers! Allavances. The municipal expenditures on 
shelter allavances were in most cases shared with the provincial and federal 
governments in varying proportions from province to province and even within 
an individual province where some cities chose to exceed, at their own expense, 


the allowances laid down in the provincial regulations, 
Comment the Committee 


The costs of assisting families in receipt of public assistance 
to pay for housing accommodation, however inadequate such shelter might be, 
are surprisingly large. Canadian taxpayers at all three levels of govern~ 
mental jurisdiction are contributing to these costs in varying proportions. 
Responsibility has been assumed with little public recognition of the nature 
and extent of the problem and, pernaps, with little concern for the adequacy 
or inadequacy of the allovances. In fact, the letters from certain juris~ 
dictions questioned the justification of public expenditure on shelter allow-~ 
ances for public sueiechnes families 

The Committee was particularly interested in the letters from 
communities in which subsidized public housing has been constructed, In 
some cases where the local housing authorities have placed severe limitations 
upon the admission of public assistance families or suggest that they have 
few such applicants, the expenditures by tne community on shelter allowances 
have been quite substantial. 

It is not suggested that the expansion of public housing programmes 


would greatly reduce the cost of providing shelter for public assistance 
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families, since only a reasonable proportion of such families would be admitted 
and in any event, the welfare authorities would continue to pay rentals in 
most cases, But the most important consideration is that the families admitted 
to public housing would be securing adequate shelter and the community would 


be getting full value for its expenditures. 
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CHAPTER III 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


A. CONCLUSIONS 


1. Present Selection Practices in Subsidized Public Housing 


(a) Families Admitted to Public Housing 


In the early years of federal=provincial public apegine the per= 
missible incom ranges for admission of tenants probably included the lower 
half of family incomes in most communities. As incomes have increased 
these income bands have remained relatively fixed, and have tended to include, 
generally, only the lowest third of family incomes in the communities in 
which subsidized public housing has been constructed. 

The distribution of monthly incomes on January 1, 1958, as reported 
to the Committee, indicated that 570 tenants among 2,358 in subsidized public 
housing at that time had incomes of less than $200 per month, that is, 24.2 
per cent of the tenants. This may be regarded as the proportion in the 
lowest third of the permissible income ranges. However, the proportions 
were larger in the Maritimes (35.1 per cent) and in British Columbia (32,5 
per cent). The mational percentage, obviously, was reduced substantially 
by the fact that in Ontario, where nearly half the subsidized dwelling units 


were found, only 15.8 per cent of the tenants had monthly incomes of as little 


1 the permissible income range is the band between the minimum and maximum 
income limits within which applicants for public housing could be admitted. 
These limits were set individually for each project within each community 
by the federal amd provincial governments in consultation with the local 
municipality. 
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as -~200, 

On the other hand, 404 families (25.6 per cent) had incomes excsed- 
ing $300 per month on the same date. This may be regarded as tne proportion 
in the upper third of the permissible income ranges. Only in the Maritimes 
was the proportion relatively low (13.0 per cent), In Ontario, 31.0 per cent 
of the tenants had incomes of this order, a situation which had the effect of 
raising the national percentage substantially. 

For all subsidized public housing in Canada, then, on January 1, 
1958, the distribution of tenant family incomes appeared to be roughly: 
one~quarter in the lowest third of the income band for admission; one~half 
in the middle third; and one-quarter in the upper third. On prim: facie 
grounds this might appear to be a satisfactory distribution. It should be 
emphzsized, however, that the situation in Metropolitan Toronto has a very 
considerable weight in the arithmetic averages. The selection practices in 
this very large housing authority have tended to elevate the proportion in 
the lowest grouping in Ontario even though it is well below the national 
percentege, and have tended to depress the proportion in the upper grouping 
in Ontario even though it is well above the national figurese A community~ 
by-community analysis reveals a great deal of variation in the distribution 
of tenants by family inceme. 

As price and wage inflation have proceeded during the past decade 
the income limits set for subsidized public housing have, by and large, 
remained unchanged. In the midst of this situation the evidence derived 
from the studies of the Committee revealed that in almost every subsidized 


project the average monthly incomes of the tenants in occupancy at the 


beginning of 1958 were in the top third of the permissible incom ranges, 
In the case of Halifax, Sault Ste. Marie, Stamford Township and Prince Albert, 
the average monthly incomes exceeded the maximum income limits for admission. 

These findings can be explained in either of two wayse The local 
housing authorities may have selected tenants at some time in the past, whose 
incomes have generally increased to a substantial degree. (The data col- 
lected by the Committee on average monthly rentals in subsidized projects 
since 1956 show that rentals have not increased to the extent which would 
support this possible explanation, ) The second, and more likely, explanation 
is that the net family income of a large proportion of the tenants selected 
was, at the tim: of admission, in the upper fifth or upper tenth of the 
permissible incoma range. 

It appears to the Committee that most local housing authorities 
have operated to produce tenants for supdsidized housing from the middle and 
upper portions of the income ranges determined for each project. This seems 
to indicate that it is relatively more difficult for families in the lowest 
incoms group in-each seat? vo gain adaission to subsidized public hous 
ing, Since these are precisely the families for whom such accommodation 
is intended, the Committee sought an explanation for this situation in its 
studies, communications and hearings. There can be little doubt from the 
evidence so obtained that there is more rigorous examination and more cautious 
selection undertaken by local housing authorities with respect to the appli~ 
cants from the bottom of the income range. This process seems to involve not 
merely the usual safeguards but moral judgments as well, in determining those 


families who are "deserving" as against those who are note 
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The very lowest income recipients, whether self-supporting or not, 
are generally considered undesirable tenants. As well, some housing autho~ 
rities consider it socially unwise to mix the various groupings within the 
lowest income third in the eine: say $1,800 = $4,000 per annum. There 
is also the strong psychological conviction that the applicant's income and 
the quality of his behaviour are directly related. Whatever the reasons, 
based upon either economic, social or psychological convictions, the Committee 
concludes that the present selection practices discriminate against these ap- 
plicants and are not producing in every community the tenant families with 
the greatest med for subsidized public housing. 

To be fair, it should be added that this situation might not be 
entirely due to selection practices, It is perhaps true, for example, that 
subsidized public housing is too expensive for soms low-income families, 
This was certainly the view of some persons who testified at the hearings 
of the Committee. The whole question of service charges, to be discussed 
later in this part of the report, is of particular relevance to this argu 
mente 

The Committee is not recommending a selection policy ty which only 
the best tenants are chosen or, at the opposite extreme, only the most needy 
families, the dependent, depressed amd deprived, * are selected. It is our 
view that the choice of tenants within the lovest third of family income 
should be deliberately mide to secure within the housing project a repre- 
sentative selection of families classified by income, size and composition, 


and personal qualities. Some families who will provide leadership and strengthen 


= Drayton S. Bryant, "The Next Twenty tears in Public Housing," Social Work 
(Journal of the National Association of Social Workers), New York, Vol. 4, 
No. 2, April 1959, pe 53. 
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the morale of the group are required to attain the objective of a well-distributed 
and healthy community within the general objectives of public housing. 
Attitudes of mind toward public housing are especially important, 
The Committee learned that in some communities the poorest families do not 
regard the public housing accommodation as available to their groupe A 
similar attitude is to be found among social workers. They appear to have 
referred to the local housing authorities only families who are self-supporting 
with several children ami who are demonstrably good housekeepers. Rarely do 
they refer families dependent upon public assistance and/or whose living 
habits require a degree of supervision and improvement. This observation 
concerning the attitudes of the social workers led the Committee to explore 
the reasons for this situation. We have come to the opinion that this is 
mainly the result of the lack of contact between social workers and welfare 
authorities, on one side, and housing authorities, on the other. The Com 
mittee believes that this is a very important problem to be solved.s 
The willingness of prospective tenants to apply and of social 
workers to recommend families is, of course, influenced by the attitudes 
expressed or implied by the local housing authorities themselves, It 1s 
clear to the Committee that som authorities have made it evident that they 
do not favour admission of the poorest families or do not wish to admit fami~ 
lies dependent upon public assistance. The general impression of the Committee 
is that some authorities wish to assume as few risks as possible, perhaps 
because of their own view of their responsibilities, perhaps because they 
have no programme or facilities for working with families who require a 


degree of supervision and rehabilitation once they are admitted as tenantse 
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The conclusions of the Committee on the question ‘Who should be 
admitted to subsidized oublic housing?" are summarized in the following 
points: 

1. Tenants should be drawn only from families in the lowest third 
of family incomes in the various communities in which public nousing is built, 

2. The intake policy should be designed to yield a representative 
cross=~section of such families & income, size and composition of family and 
degree of stability. 

(b) Income Limits - For Admission and Demission 


The Minimum Incom Limit 


In the early years of the federal~provincial partnership in pub- 
lic housing a specific minimum income limit was set for admission to each 
subsidized project. This limit was set as low as 980 per month in the first 
project in St. John's, but the most common figure was $150 per month, There 
"is evidence that dn some new projects the federal and provincial governments 
have altered their view ai the determination of a minimum income limit and 
are favourably disposed to the substitution of a minimum rental. In the 
older established subsidized housing projects the minimum income limit con-= 
tinues to be applied, In the studies of the Committee, however, only one 
local housing authority raised the question of the appropriateness ofa 
minimum income for admission. 

It is the view of the Committee, nevertheless, that the application 
of a minimum income limit for admission to subsidized housing discriminates 


against the families with the lowest incomes in the community. By virtue of 
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their very low incomes many such families are not admissible to subsidized 
public housing although they may be forced to pay, for quite inadequate 
shelter in the open market, higher rentals than they would pay in public 
housing. The Committee believes that the solution to this part of the prob~ 
lem may be, in rart, the abolition of the minimum income limit and the sub~ 
stitution of a minimum rental requirement. 

A minimum rent in snbaidiaed public housing might take one of two 
forms: (1) a flat dollar rental, or (2) a flat percentage of the net income 
of the tenant family, and this choice would depend pon local conditions, 
The notion that it should be $30 per month across the nation, the minimum 
currently being used in several projects, does not have much merit. A 
variable minimum rental would be one way of taking regional differences 
into sino. 

_The Committee concludes that the trend toward the determination 
of a minimum rental rather than a minimum income limit should be encouraged 
and supperted, it believes, as well, that minimum income limits preveiling 


in older subsidized projects should be removed in the near future. 


The Maximum Income Limit 


The Committee learned from its studies that the concern expressed 
by most local housing authorities with income limits was with the maximum 


income limit. <A number of authorities indicated that they were experiencing 





difficulties in securing tenants with family incomes as low as the maximum 
permitted for admission. Several authorities have a problem with over~income 


families, who, it was stated, will be unable to rent suitable accommodation at 
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a rent they can afford if they are forced to leave subsidized housing. Ina 
few communities they are transferred to full recovery nousing where they pay 
a fixed rental wnich is sometimes lower than they would be required to pay 
in subsidized housing. In one autnority the Committee was told tnat rentals 
for som families have been placed on a full recovery basis although they 
have been allowed to remain in subsidized housing while awaiting a vacancy 
in the full recovery project. 

The Committee gave consideration to the consequences of an increase 
in the maximum income limits for admission, as suggested by many local autho~ 
rities, Ina very real sense whet is at issue is the prime objective of 
subsidized public housing. At its hearings the Committee heard some repre= 
sentatives express the view that their objective is to retain as many as 
possible of the original tenant families for as long as they wish to reside 
in the project. This argunent included the view that such tenants should 
not be asked to leave as their incomes rise well above the maximum income 
limit. Although the Committee recognizes that an important objective of 
subsidized public housing is to assist in the economic amd social stabili- 
zation and rehabilitation of the tenant families, it is of the opinion that 
permanent or even long-term tenancy should be the exception rather than the 
rule. There should normally be a turnover of tenant families at the top in 
order to make accommodation available to assist more of the most needy families. 
This, in the view of the Committee, should remain the major consideration, 

It is clear that maximum income limits selected some years ago have 
been deflated as incomes ami price levels have increased. Where these limits 


are now below the upper limit of the lowest third, they should be adjusted, 


Adjustments in the maximum inccme limits for admission should be such as to 
maintain the objective of limiting housing accomusdation to the lowest income 
third among family incomes in the respective communities. Tne Committee 
believes, as well, that some of the difficulties with overeincomse families 
would be obviated if the local housing authorities made it a practice not 

to select tenant families whose net family incomes are within the upper 10 


per cent of the ‘income range for admission. 
Demission of Over~Income Tenants 


At the present time over-income tenant families in subsidized hous~' 
ing are not required to vacate their accommodation so long as they are pre- 
pared to pay a penalty rent of 30 per cent of the excess income. In the view 
of the Committee some of thase families should be required to leave the hous- 
ing projects ona fair and reasonable basis. The solution to this problem 
ee be the development of a point-score system for demission of tenants from 
subsidized housings Demission should be nandled as carefully as admission. 

It is suggested that the budgetary problems of the family in the event of 
costly illness or other disabilities, the likelihood of the fanily's obtain~ 
ing suitable accommodation in the community outside of public housing, the 
degree of rehabilitation of the family with respect to its capacity to operate 
independently outside of public housing, and the size of family should ke 
taken into consideration when net family incom: reaches the maximum limit. 

It follows that a careful assessment of the social and economic 
position of each tenant family, as it reaches the permissible income limit, 


should be part of the established procedure in every housing projects. Some 
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families with rising incomes will move out on bhai own initiative to find 
accommodation for rent or purchase in the open market. For others a social 
judgment, which cannot be tied strictly to regulations, must be made in each 
case. aA few families who have reached the income limits may be considered 
insufficiently rehabilitated to operate independently in private housing. 
The great majority, however, will, it is hoped, be in a position to leave, 
It is our view that they should be required to do so subject to the assess- 
ment referred to above, which would take account of special factors such as 
illness and medical costs and the housing situation in the community. When 
a notice to leave is given it should, of course, permit sufficient time for 
the family to make the necessary arrangements 

The objective is to obtain a reasonable turnover of higher income 
families to give families at lower income levels an opportunity to enter 
public housing. To this end the position of over~income families should be 


reviewed at least once a yeare 


The Penalty Rent on Excess Income 


Tenants in subsidized housing whose net family incomes exceed the 
maximum income limit are now paying a 30 per cent surcharge rental on the 
excess income as well as the appropriate proportion of the total incom in 
rents It would appear that some families are thus paying to ti:e housing 
authority 50 per cent or more of the income in excess of the maximum In 
the studies of the Committee, only a very few authorities complained that 
the 30 per cent surcharge was too great. Some authorities felt that the 


surcharge was appropriate if the maximum income limits were raised. Several 
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noted that families were paying quite high rentals in public housing because 
alternative accommodation was not available in the community. 

Presumably the penalty rent was introduced to encourage over=-income 
families to leave subsidized public housing projects. The Committee agrees 
with this policy, and in its proposal for a new rental scale has provided a 
"built in’ penalty at the higher income levels. The question of a surcharge 
beyond this point is an integral part of the problem of demission of over-= 
income tenants and the additional amount to be paid, if any, should bea 


determined only after a careful review of the situation in each family. 


(c) Admission of Families in Receipt of Public Assistance 


The Committee found, through its studies, that families in receipt 
of public welfare allowances have been admitted to subsidized public housing 
in very few projects in Canada. In some communities none were admitted; in 
others one or two such families were tenants in mid=1958, but for most local 
housing authorities the proportion of tenants supported by public welfare 
programmes was less than 5 per cents. These observations do not apply in the 
case Of Ste John's, Metropolitan Toronto, Sault Ste. Marie and Vancouver, 
where the proportions of such families in the middle of 1958 were ll, 23, 9 
and 17 per cent, respectivelys 

Some of the comments made by local authorities in replying to the 
Supplementary Questionnaire of the Committee were the following: 


Public assistance cases admitted only after very strict investi- 
gation. Only one such family as tenant at present, 


No admittance. 


No policy = no request of this category has been made for housing. 


‘We have never had an application from anyone in receipt of public 
assistance. 


None are accepted except widows on Mother's Allowance. Relief 
recipient income considered to be unstable, 


It is difficult for the Committee to accept the view of some locai 
authorities that such families do not exist in their communities or are not 
in urgent need of housing. The reports of expenditures on shelter by public 
welfare authorities during 1958 which were secured by the Committee revealed 
substantial expenditures in many communities in which subsidized puolic 
housing is apparently not available for families in receipt of public assis 
tance (see Appendix IV). These reports do not support the arguments of the 
local housing authorities. The application of a minimum income limit my, 
however, have made it difficult for some authorities to admit families in 
receipt of public assistance. 

The Committee holds the firm view that families dependent upon 
. public welfare assistance for support form a normal section of the families 
in every community and, as such, should be given equal consideration with 
self-supporting families for admission to subsidized housing. Source of 
support should not be the prime consideration in admission, 

The Committee concludes that a reasonable proportiot of the dwellings 
in subsidized housing should be allocated to such fontiies; perhaps 10 to 20 


per cent depending on the local situation, 


(d) Residence Regulations 


Some authorities require that the tenant shall have resided for one 
' year in the municipality to be eligible for admission to subsidized public 


housing. The Committee would favour the abolition of such regulations, since 
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the major source of financing in federal~provincial housing projects is tax 
funds collected from the nation as a whole. Residence requirements are an 
anachronistic portion of traditional poor law legislation designed to pro- 
tect the municipality from undue demands for assistance by itinerant families. 


In our mobile Canadian society they have no just place. 


(e) The Point-Score’ System for Allocations 


The accepted point score for allocation in federal-provincial 
housing projects gives heavy weight to the quality of the dwelling occupied 
by a family at the time of application and to situations where families face 
eviction or where members are living apart because of inadequate housing 
accommodation. The schedule is divided into the following major areas for 


consideration in the process of tenant selection: 


Point Score for Allocations in Federal-Provincial Projects 


‘ 


Major Categories Maximum Points 
Conditions of Present Accommodation 33 
Present Rent (as a proportion of income) 10 
Number of Dependents 12 
Eviction (to increase to 25 as eviction approaches ; 15 
Separated Families 30 
Total 100 


In addition to this overall assessment the Manual for the Guidance 
of Local Housing Authorities issued by the Director of Housing, Department of 
Planning and Development, Province of Ontario, indicates that the staff person 


conducting the inspection of present accommodation will comment cn two other 
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aspects described as "suitability" and "present conditions." The Manual 


reads as follows: 


a) Suitability: (evidence of unsuitability such as unreitabiiivy in 
payment of debts, or instability as reflected in 
intemperance and family trouble, will disqualify 


the applicant.) 

b) Present Conditions: (including impressions of housekeeping, health 
of family, ownership of furniture, or eny other 
special features.) 

The Committee would emphasize that judgments of this nature require 
staff persons trained to use prsperly an instrument which requires a good 
deal of sophisticated judgment. It is questionable whether the staff persons 
responsible for tenant selection in many communities are sufficiently trained 
_at the present time. The federal-provincial partnership should consider 
techniques for training local authority staff members in the appropriate 
use of the instruments for tenant selections 

In the view of the Committee the pointescore system is deficient 
‘as an instrument in at least three further respects. In the first place, no 
points are scored for the size of net family income itself. It would seem 
reasonable to assume that more weight should be given to lower family incomes 
within the range and less weight to higner family incomes, Secomily, the 
number of points scored for the number of dependents allows a maximum of 
12 points for apaiteanid with "4 or more dependents." ‘his would eppear to 
give a relatively low weight in the case of families with 4 or more children, 
The very largest families whose housing need might be assumed to be more 


difficult to meet, gain no particular advantage from this fact. Finally, 


poor health is given no weight in the present accepted point score although 


the Committee learned that some housing authorities have revised the instru-~ 
ment to give weight to this factor. In one authority, for example, the 
weights given to physical factors and number of dependents have been reduced 
slightly and separation of families has been cut to 15 points. This permits 
a maximum of 5 points for size of income (the smaller the income the larger 
number of points) and 15 points for health factors, 

These deficiencies are sufficiently important that the Committee 
is not satisfied with the present point-ecore system. Moreover, it was 
learned in the studies of the Committee that about half of the local housing 
authorities are not using the accepted point score in the process of tenant 
selection. This may be a reflection of an independent approach by these 
authorities but, on the other hand, it may indicate that they have serious 
doubts concerning its value as an instrument in tenant selection, 

The Committee concludes that the present accepted point~scora 
‘system is in need of improvement. It should be revised both with respect 
to the weights given to the specific categories, for example, additional 
points for number of dependents and fewer points for conditions of present 
accommodation, and with respect to the inclusion of new categories, namely, 


the size of net family income and health conditions within the family. 
2, Determination of Net F Income and Shelter Costs 


Once tenant families have been selected for occupancy in public 
housing and their net family incomes have been determined for rental purposes, 


the rental scale will indicate an appropriate rental for each family. A rental 
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scale, obviously, is an administrative tool which assists management in-= 
partially to effect an agreement between landiord and tenant. In itself the 
rental scale may be well constructed and based upon sound principles. ever= 
theless, both tenants and authority staff may consider it to be a poor instru- 
ment because of their dissatisfactions with the rules and procedures for 
calculating income. There were few complaints received by the Committee from 
local housing authorities concerning the rental scale itself. There were, 
however, many questions raised with respect to the procedures for determin~ 
ing net family income. The Committee, therefore, gave much consideration 

to the components of net family income as prerequisite to its views concern« 


ing cnanges in the rental scale itself, 


(a) Determination of Net Family Income 
Income of Head of Household 


In federal-provincial public housing the full income of the head 
of household is-now considered in determining net family incomee Since the 
rental scaia is designed to take into account both size of income and size 
of family, this procedure seems eminently reasonablee As well, there is 
psychological merit in considering the full income of the head since this 
is precisely what each family must do for itself in acquiring housing accom 
modation in the private market. It is a normal and just requirement. Fur~ 
thermore, it is the most efficient way of measuring the deficiencies as related 
to income, so much so that it is doubtful that any other legical method could 


be applied when determining the incom of families to be admitted, 


The Committee, therefore, is convinced that the full income of 
the head of the nousehold or tenant (where the head is not the tenant) 


should continue to be counted in determining net family income. 


Income of Work Wife 


About 10 per cent of tne labour force in Canada is now composed 
of married women. It is not always recognized that their gross incomes are 
by no means net gains to the family when incomes tax adjustments end the 
additional costs of clothing, transportation, meals and housekeeping are 
considered. At the present time the full income of a working wife is in- 
cluded in the determination of net family income subject to the rule tnat 
casual earnings of any member of the family of less than $150 per annum 
are not included. 

The Committee is of the view that most wives of tenants in sub 
sidized public housing who work for pay do so out of sheer necessity. The 
returns from the Principal Questionnaire revealed 72 working wives in sub~ 
sidized housing, epproximately 3.5 per cent of the total tenant femilies 
under studye 

Where wives are working as well as the mile head of the family 
there are two aspects of importance to consider in appraising their incomes 
for rental purposes, From the point of view of the family there are the 
additional expenses previously mentioned which are incidental to the earning 
of the wife's incoms, From the point of view of the housing authority there 
are the additional administrative expenses involved in adjusting tenant leases 


when wives earn small sums above the limit for casual earningse 
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For these reasons the Committee does not think that the earnings 
of working wives should be included in full in determining net family in- 
come. It considers that the first $250 of such earnings per annum should 
‘be exempted from the calculation. There is a precedent for this choice in 
that the federal authorities permit a married woman to obtain an annual 
income of this amount exempt from income tax. This procedure, as well, 
would help to reduce the frequency and administrative cost of rental ad- 


justments where wives earn sml1l amounts of income. 


Income of Working Child 


In the present system, $75 per month of the income of an employed 
unmarried child under the age of 25 is included in net family income. After 
the age of 25 the full income must be included. Most local housing autho- 
rities did not comment in the course of the studies and hearings of the 
Committee concerning the appropriateness of this procedure. There was some 
question raised in the Maritimes, however, to the effect that this require- 
ment was too severe. 

In the studies of the Committee, 82 working children were reported 
in subsidized public housing, 31 of whom were in the Maritime region. The 
Committee recognizes that the unnmerried working child does not feel a one- 
hundred-per=cent obligation to the family. He considers himself a boarder 
and may be considered so by his family, and may be saving for further edu- 
cation or for marriage. 

The Committee concluded that the $75 amount takes generous account 


of these considerations and no change is suggested, 
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Family Allowances 


The gross amount of Family Allowances is now included in net family 
income in subsidized federal-provincial public housing. In full recovery 
public housing, Family Allowances are not included. The arguments usually 
put forward in favour of including Family Allowances in net family income 
include the fact that these allowances were intended to improve the living 
standards of children in Canadian families including their shelter, that 
Family Allowances are a clear and predictable part of the incomes of all 
Canadian families with children, and that Family Allowances are paid uni-~ 
versally without regard to the need of the family. The arguments usualiy 
advanced against the inclusion of Family Allowances in net family income are 
to the effect that these allowances are paid by cheque to the mother of the 
children and are often not considered income by the head of the household, 
that the payment of a portion of Family Allowances for rent in subsidized 
‘public housing reduces the opportunity of the family to use this income for 
the improvement: of the Living standards of the children, and that Family 
Allowances are relatively. static amounts which are not adjusted to fluctuations 
in the cost of living, 

The Committee learned that Family Allowances are a sore point with 
the tenants of subsidized public housing and the local housing authorities in 
Canada. Almost without exception the housing authorities and the social 
planning councils have requested their elimination in calculating net family 
income. They point out that at the present time the mother of a newborn 
child receives $6 per month in Family Allowances and the monthly rental may 


rise by $1.00 or more; the rental scale, however, provides a downward adjustment 


of $1.00 per month in rental for each additional child. Tenants, under- 
stardably, feel that they are thus deprived of this adjustment as family 
size increases. 

There were also cases reported by the housing authorities where 
the Family Allowances were sufficiently large to place the net family 
income beyond the maximum income limit for admission. On the other hand, 
they have served in some communities to raise net family income beyond the 
minimum income limit fer admission amd have thus permitted the admission 
of some families. This latter consideration would become irrelevant if 
a minimum rental is used instead of a minimum income, 

The Committee reached the conclusion that Family Allowances 
should be disregarded in the determination of net family income. Its 
exclusion would remove one of the most serious petty irritations in the 


relations between tenants and housing administrators. 


Income Received Through Public Welfare Programmes 


Som applicants for subsidized public housing receive some or all 
of their income through governmental programme 8. These allowances are ona 
minimum basis only which barely meets basic living needs, It will be indi- 
cated that the Cammittee believes that rentals for such families in subsidized 
public housing should be negotiated. As a result of such negotiations 
the family in receipt of public assistance should pay a just rental con- 


sidering the adequacy and quality of the accommodation provided. 


(b) Rentals for Families in Receipt of Public Assistance 


Two approaches to the determination of rentals for families in 


receipt of public assistance seem to be used in practice in Canada and the 
United States. In one approach the appropriate rental is a matter for 
negotiation between the housing authority ami the public welfare autho- 
rities, The result of negotiation may be (i) the payment of a flat amount 
for each case without regard to income or family size, or (ii) the payment 
of the average rental in the project, or (iii) the economic rental, In 
the other approach the net family income of the tenant is considered with 
reference to the rental scale arm the tenant pays the same rental as if 
his income were derived from earnings. 

The Committee felt that this question should be negotiated in 
each community for each project. Whatever arrangement is mde the housing 
authority should not subsidize the welfare authorities unduly and the wel- 
fare authorities should not exploit the housing authority. In the case of 
a family in receipt of public assistance the objective is to secure payment 

‘of a fair and reasonable rent. There is a good deal of room for negotiation 


while adhering to the main principle that neither side should be exploited. 


(c) The Proportion of Net Family Income Which Should te Paid in Rent 


There is no clear raticnale for the allocation of 20 per cent 
of income for shelter at the central point on the rental scale, even if 
the fulcrum were calculated for various commimities in the nation. This 
proportion was accepted readily in 1947-1948 because it was the common 
rule-of-thumb at the time, If this was ever a realistic judgment for low 
income families, the changing patterns of family expenditures during the 


past 15 years suggest that it no longer applies today, 


Actually, in the present federal=-provincial rental scale the rent 
to income ratio ranges upverd from 15.3 per cent to 21.5 per cent, reaching 
23 per cent at an income of $375 per month, for a family of five persens, 
and there is a similar range for smaller and larger families, Nevertheless, 
the Committee has received information frcem the l-<cal housing authorities 
that in subsidized housing projects tenant families are paying, on the 
average, about 22 per cent of income in rent. The range was from 20 per 
cent to 25 per cent for various projects. Service charges are in addition 
to these proportions. 

The Committee is cognizant of the fact that in the Consumer Price 
Index, shelter, excluding service charges, is weighted at 15 per cent. 
Canadians generally are spending less on shelter than in the past. Studies 
of City Family Expenditures, conducted by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
indicate that Canadian families with incomes from $2,000 to $6,500 per annum 
spend on the average a little more than 17 per cent of their incomes for 
shelter, including the cost of services. It should be noted, however, that 
these studies include the appropriate proportion of home-owners as well as 
tenants, which has the effect of reducing this percentage from what it would 
be if tenants only were included. 

In the studies on City Family Expenditures, families with incomes 
from $2,000 - 93,999 per annum spend from 22 to 18 per cent on housing and 
services, although the percentage for the overall sample was 17 per cent. 
Families in the higher income groups ($4,000 to $6,500) in the study spent 
from 17 to 14 per cent for shelter. 


There is a definite pattern to be found in the distribution of 
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family income between the various components of the family budget; in ad- 
dition, there is a degree of elasticity in the various tyres of family 
expenditures, Both these things result in a ceiling as far as rent is 
concerned, above which the family does not go, whatever may have been the 
increase in the family income over the years, This explains the fact that 
with the betterment of family earnings, notwithstanding any substantial 
increase in the living standards of the family, there is a relative decrease 
in the proportion of the family income which is devoted to expenditures 
on shelter. 

Low income families find it necessary to spend a relatively high 

roportion of their incomes to provide the basic necessities of life other 
than shelter. The result is that only a few dollars remain to provide 
for sheiter and other elements in an adequate standard of living. This is 
the reason why subsidized public nousing must be provided. 

It is recognized by the Committee that the relatively high per- 
centages reported by housing authorities are in part a function of the 
relatively high incomes of tenant families within the permissible limits 
for admission. Nevertheless, there seems to be a tacit understanding on 
. the part of local housing authorities that they should be collecting at 
least 20 yer cent of the incomes of tenants and perhaps a higher proportion 
over the whole project. This assumption may be a subtle factor in their \ 


search for tenants with higher incomes within the appreved range, t 


(d) The Variation in Rental with Respect to Changing Family Size 


The present variation of $1.00 per month in rental for each ad 


ditional child does not commend itself to the Committee, particularly as 
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the increase in Family Allowances dissipates the adjustment. Family Allow- 
ances were intended to een ae variations in family size, If our 
recommendation is accepted that ramily Allowances be excluded from the 
determination of net income, the adjustment would be restored, 

With the exclusion of Family Allowances from the determination 
of net income there would be two favourable effects for tenant families, 
No rent would be paid on the income derived from the Family Allowances. 
Furthermore, the reduction of net income for many families would place then 
in a lower -bracket wherein they would pay a lesser proportion of incom in 
rental. The Committee believes that the housing authorities need not go 


further in varying rentals with respect to family size. 


(e) Regional Differences in the Proportion of Rent to Income 


In its Terms of Reference, the Committee was asked to take into 
account regional differences in income and spending habits in its considera-~ 
tion of a new rental scale. It is clear that there are substantial dif- 
ferences in income as between the five major regions of Canada, viz: the 
Maritimes, Quebec, Ontario, the Prairies, British Columbia. However, it 
should be observed that the present rental scale does take these regional 
differences in income into account to some degree, in that the proportion 
of rent sincome is adjusted as between various income groupings and various 
family sizes. 

There are, as well, differences in spending habits in various 
parts of Canada. There are data available which indicate that the residents 


of certain coumunities devote different proportions of family expenditures to 
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such major budget categories as food, clothing and shelter, The weighting 
diagrams used in calculating the Consumer Price Index for major Canadian 
cities indicate that the proportion of expenditure devoted to shelter, 
anciudsie home ownership and rentals, is as low as 13 per cent in St. John 
and Edmonton-Calgary, and as high as 18 per cent in Ottawa and Toronto. 
When service charges are included, the proportions range from 15.9 per cent 
in Edmonton-Calgary to 22.9 per cent in Toronto, The average for Canada 
is 19.7 per cente 

In the studies of the Committee none of the local housing autho- 
rities suggested the need for a regional approacn to this problem. Perhaps 
they are not in a position to make such an approach. Representatives of 
certain local and provincial governments did raise the question for con= 
sideration, as did the Canadian Federation of Mayors and Municipalities, 

-The question at issue is whether the typical proportionate ex= 
penditures of the people in a region should be applied in subsidized public 
housing in that region. ‘if the residents of a region typically spend 13 
per cent for shelter while those in another region typically spend 20 per 
cent, should the tenants in public housing in the first region be charged 
13 per cent of income for shelter while the tenants in public housing in 
the second region would pay 20 per cent of income for shelter? If this is 
not done, with the result that shelter costs in public housing projects are 
considerably out of line with the community average, there is the danger 
that tenants will not apply for or remain in public housing. 

Although this question of regional differences has to be recognized 


as offering real problems, the Committee believes these problems should not 


be solved by varying the ratio of rent to income of subsidized public hous-~ 
ing tenants in the five major regions of Canada, but rather by taking into 


account the service charges which are dealt with here below, 


(f) Service Charges in Subsidized Public Housing 


There are some housing projects, although not many, in which ser- 
vices are provided by the housing authority. In these cases the practice 
is to charge for services separately from the basic rental. The theory 
is that there is merit in the tenant knowing and understanding that he 
receives certain specific services for which he must pay, apart from his 
shelter rental, 

In most subsidized public housing the tenant must provide and pay 
for his heat and hot water as well as meet municipal charges for water. The 
Committee learned that the costs of such services are relatively quite high 
in the Maritime provinces and in the Prairies. They may even exceed the 
monthly shelter rental for some families. There is no doubt that for this 
reason some families of low income in certain regions cannot afford to accept 
a tenancy in subsidized public housing. 

In three cities -- Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver ~~ there are 
gubsidized federal=provincial housing projects in which both apartments 
and row houses have been constructed and in which the two methods of payment 
for service charges are employed simultaneously. In Regent Park (South), 
for example, the tenants of row houses are expected to pay the entire cost 
of services used. In the apartments, however, service charges are graded 
with respect to income and the result is that the cost of service charges 


for some tenants is subsidized. Yet, given the same income, tenants would 
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pay the same rent whether in an apartment or a row house. One consequence 
of this differential approech to the cost of service has been the fact 
that a number of tenants in row houses have been unable to meet the cost 
of heating and hot water and owe considerable amounts of money to the pub- 
lic utility company. 

One appreach to this problem might be to raise the rents for 
apartment dwellers or to lower the rents for tenants in row houses. The 
Committee believes, however, that tois would be a difficult and complicated 
process and might be unjust in its application, 

After considerable study of the problem, the Committee suggests 
that service charges in subsidized public housing should be subsidized and 
the costs of services should be graded. A formula is proposed whereby the 
housing authority would operate on the basis of an estimated annual average 
cost of services within the individual project. Tenants in the lowest income 
brackets would be subsidized by as much as 60 per cent of the estimated 
monthly cost with the subsidy being reduced gradually through the range of 
tenant incomes until tenants in the upper income brackets within the project 
would pay the full cost. The housing authority would in reality be budgeting 
the cost of services for each family throughout the year and would assume 


the responsibility for paying the accounts rendered by the public utilities. 


3, Other Major Considerations 
(a) Maximum Amount of Subsidy 


Under present administrative regulations governing federal- 


provincial subsidized public housing the Corporation has set a maximum 
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subsidy of $25 per month per dwelling unit. In the major metropolitan areas 
and urban centres in Canada today, the costs of land acquisition and con- 
struction (particularly where blighted areas are to be removed) are such 
that economic rentals are likely to be far higher than any experienced to 
date in public housing. Nevertheless, if families of low income in urgent 
need of housing accommodation are to be admitted to public housing, rental 
revenues are likely to be relatively predictable and static. In future, 
the Committee is convinced, the amount of monthly subsidy per dwelling is 
likely to exceed $25 per month in new projects contemplated for many com= . 
munities, The application of a rigid maximum will effectively deter the 
construction of new subsidized projects. 

In the view of the Committee the subsidy should be adjusted to 
permit the attainment of the objectives of subsidized public housing. Under 
present conditions the subsidy is fixed amd rentals have to be adjusted to 
fit the situation through careful tenant selection. The Committee considers 


that this is a case of "putting the cart before the horse,” 


(b) A Rehabilitation Programme for Families in Subsidized Public Housing 


Most families who move into subsidized public housing face serious 
problems of adjustment to a new environment and need expert advice in solving 
these difficulties. There is first of all the fact that many families have 
insufficient furniture and home appliances to equin properly the more adequate 
living space which they obtain in public housing. The Committee learned that 
such families often become the prey of aggressive salesmen with the result 


that some tenants very quickly accumulate a load of instalment debt which 
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they cannot service wnile providing a moderately adequate standard of living 
for their children. New tenants in public housing need a helping hand in 
the person of a counsellor who can give sound advice concerning essential 
purchases and how to finance them. Few, if any, housing authorities provide 
such service. 

Local housing authorities are concerned about the so-called 
"problem family." This may refer to the family with social problems which 
inhibit its ability to adjust to the new nousing and the new community, or 
to the family whose overt behaviour disturbs its neighbours, Whatever the 
situation it is clear that some families require a source of expert guidance 
to solve their problems. The Committee feels that local housing authorities 
have a responsibility to provide a counselling service. This means the 
appointment of a staff person who knows the community social services and 
can refer families to the appropriate agencies. Where possible it may be 
desirable to appoint a trained social worker to the staff of the local 
housing authority, an appointment which would be most useful, as well, in 
the process of selecting and demitting tenants. 

The Committee would favour the development of an aggressive re» 
habilitation programms within public housing projects designed to help 
families not only in adjusting to their new housing but in overcoming 
long~term problems and hardships. In time many of these families should 
be able to function independently outside of public housing and thus enable 
others to have an opportunity of residence in adequate accommodation. The 
best means of providing such a programme, whether by the housing authority 


itself or through private and public welfare services, would depend on 
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local conditions, 


(c) Size of Public Housing Projects 


Each community is anxious to have the families within public 
nousing become integrated as a neighoourhood in the first instance, and 
then within the broader community. within the public housing project itself 
there is the problem of integrating families of different income groupings 
within tne lowest third of family incomes, dependent as well as self- 
supporting families. It would appear that this process can be facilitated 
when housing projects are not too larges 

Smaller communities which provided views or testified before the 
Committee were concerned also that public housing projects not be so large 
that they stand out in the broader community as areas which can be identified 
as different somehow from the rest of the community. Their representatives 
spoke in terms of projects of 25 ~ 50 dwelling units or less. In larger 
communities there is a tendency to build projects of 700 to 1,000 dwelling 
units wnich occupy several city blocks or vast subdivisions. 

The Committee is convinced that the size of public housing pro- 
jects should be limited in both smaller and larger urban centres, It would 
be desirable in smaller communities that a single project should not exceed 
50 units, Similarly, it would be preferable to provide 1,000 units in 
larger communities in several small and distinct projects rather than in 
one large concentration, In this way public housing is more likely to be 
regarded by the general community as a normal part of community development 


rather than as an abnormal concentration of low-income families. 
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(d) Full Recovery Rentals in Public Housing 


The argument that public housing projects at full recovery rentals 
are clearly distinct from public housing projects at subsidized rentals 
cannot be supported. In the studies of the Committee it was learned that 
the income limits set for full recovery projects were not radically dif- 
ferent from those set for subsidized projects although the maximum income 
limits were generally higher in the former. The distribution of tenants 
by monthly income and family size was not significantly different. The 
average monthly incomes of tenants in full recovery projects were approxi- 
mately $50 = $60 higher than in subsidized projects but there were many 
families of relatively low income in full recovery projects, There were 
some very small and some very large families in both types of housing 
projects and the concentration of families by size was quite similar, 

In four communities our studies revealed the presence of both 
subsidized and full recovery public housing projects. The practice has 
developed of moving the higher income families in subsidized housing, parti-~ 
cularly those whose ee exceed the maximum limit, to vacancies in the 
full recovery housing as soon as the opportunity is afforded. The housing 
authorities ay these communities found this a most convenient and appropriate 
arrangement. The Committee, on the other hand, believes that such families 
should be encouraged to assume home ownership. To this end further con- 
sideraticn should te given to the programme of reduced aown payments which 
has been stimulated in recent years. 

The te is confusion in the public housing field as between full 


recovery amd subsidized projects, The continuation of the two approaches 


to the provision of public housing is an anomaly. The Committee is at a 
loss to understand the policy. It recommends that a thorough study be made. 
of the full recovery nousing programme in the light of the recent expansion 
of moderate or low-rental housing accommodation through the limited-dividend 
provisions of the National Housing Act. This latter trend tne Committee 


found most encouraging. 


4. Alternative Approaches to a New Rental Scale 


(a) The Concept of the Current Federal-Provincisl Rental Scale 


The current federal-provincial rental scale is based upon the 
fundamental concept that the fulcrum of the scale should be the cost of 
a minimum adequate standard of living for a family of two adults and three 
children, namely, 9175 per month for a family in Toronto in 1947. At 
this point 20 per cent of the income was considered appropriate for shelter. 
While the Committee recognizes the fundamental validity of the 
concept that a minimum standard of living should be recognized at which an 
appropriate proportion of income could be paid for sheltar, it would emphasize 
that the rental scale was developed for one city at one point in time and 
has been adopted throughout the country. Although elements in the standard 
of living and the price level have changed, the fulcrum on the scale has 
not been adjusted, It would seem obvious that the central point on a new 
rental scale developed on the original assumptions would vary from community 
to community. The Committee believes that the original concept could be 
retained only if studies like that in Toronto were undertaken for a great 


many communities in Canada. This would be difficult and time-consuming, 


It would appear thet the retention of the approach of the past twelve years 


would be very difficult under present conditions. 


(b) Logic and Sequence of the Committee's Argument 


The Committee found in subsidized public housing that: 


average incomes of tenants were relatively higher 
than anticipated; 

the selection process seemed to favour higher income 
families; 

poorer families found it relatively more aifficult to 
gain admission and f22.lies in receipt of public 
assistance found it even more difficult to gain 
admission; 

minimum income limits made this latter problem more 
difficult; 

in some areas high service charges make it difficult 
for low income families to accept a tenancy in 
public housing; 

the average proportion of rent to incom in most 
projects is nighner than Canadians generally are 
paying or seem willing to pay for rental accommo- 
daticn though net higher than home purchasers of 
the last few years are paying. 


The principles underlying the present rental scale are: 
adjustment of rent to income and size of family; 
recognition of a minimum cr sucsistence standard of 
living; 
a graduated application of subsidies affording greater 
relief to lower income families. 

In practice this means that some large families of low income are 
paying far less than 20 per cent of income in rental and some small families 
of high income are paying somewhat more than 20 per cent. The range is 
roughly from 12 to 23 per cent. Nevertheless, throughout entire projects, 


average rentals were typically 21 to 22 per cent of average incomes accord- 


ing to the local authorities. 
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(c) Committee Consideration as a Consequence of These Findings 


The Committee wishes to see more lower income families accommo— 
dated within the lower third of family incomes including a reasonabie 
proportion of those on public assistance, while achieving a representative 
sample of families from the lower third and maintaining morale among the 
tenant families, These objectives may te accomplished through a combina- 
tion of: 

appropriate methods of tenant selection and 
celiberate objectives of rerresentativeness 
am balance; 

substitution of a minimum rental for a minimun 
income requiremsnt ; 

removal of Family Allowances from the calculation 
of family income; 

subsidization of service charge payments in high 
cost areas; 

changes in the existing rental scale or the 
delineation of a new rental scale. 

The first four of these, among other proposals, form part of the 


recommendations of the Committee. 


(d) Alternative Approaches to a New Rental Scale 


The following alternatives have been under consideration by the 
Committees 

le. To retain the structure of the present federal=provincial 
rental scale but to adjust the fulcrum point upwards from the present $175 
point to the estimated median income among the lowest third of family in- 
comes for families of five or more persons in Canadian metropolitan areas 
(approximately $300 per month). At the new fulcrum point, 20 per cent would 


be the ratio of rent to income, 
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Ze To adjust the present rental scale both as to the fulcrum 
point and proportion of rent to income to be charged at the fulcrum, The 
choice of fulcrum would be as in the previous alternative but the propor- 


tion of rent:income would be reduced to 15 per cent or seme other figure. 


3. To adopt a somewhat different approach in which a specific 
proportion of the first $100 per month of net family income would be 
charged as rental, a higher proportion of the second #100 per month of 
net family income, and a still higher proportion of the third and fourth 


$100 per month of net family income, or any portion thereof. 


The Committee has experimented with all of these alternatives 
using different formulae and has made the necessary calculations for 
various family sizes at various levels of net family income. A number 
of interesting arithmetic results emerged. It was found, for example, 
that when the structure of the present rental scale is retained, every 
upward adjustment of 925 in the fulcrum point results in a reduction of 
$1.00 per month in rental at every position on the scale. Therefore, an 
upward adjustment in the fulcrum point to the $300 level results ina 
reduction of $5.00 per month in rental. 

When the upward adjustment in the fulcrum point is accompanied 
by a reduction in the proportion of rentz:income to say, 15 per cent, there 
is a very sharp drop in rental throughout the entire scale. In the example 


cited, there would be a reduction in rentals from the present scale of 


J 


$20 per month at every position. Further down the scale the proportion 


of rentsincome is reduced drastically from the present scale. For a 
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five-person family with an income of $150 per month the rent becomes $9.00 
per month (6 per cent), and below $125 per month the rent becomes nil. 

Adjustment of the fulcrum point on the scale upwards assumes 
either that the new point can be defined in terms of the underlying 
principles of the present scale or that the new point can be defended 
on other grounds. In the first case it must be a point which is the 
estimated cost of a minimum adequate standard of living in 1959 fora 
family of some specific size in a specific community. It has been stated 
earlier in this report that the studies essential to the determination of 
this point for various communities were not made by the Committee and 
would be difficult and time-consuming, 

On the other hand, it is possible to choose a new fulcrum point 
for the present scale which can be defended on other grounds. The Com- 
mittee learned that the median income within the lowest third of family 
incomes for families of five or more persons in metropolitan areas in 
Canada was estimated at $3,522 in 1957. If it were considered desirable 
to retain the structure of the present rental scale, a new fulcrum point 


of $300 could be defended on this definition. 


(e) A Specific Proposal 


The Committee favoured the adoption of a new approach in which 
a scale for the unserviced rentals can be built upwards from the bottom 


of the income distribution. Specifically the formula is as follows: 
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Income Par Cent for Rental 


For the first $100 per month 
For the second $100 per month 
For the third $100 per month 
For the next $ 50 per month 


For the next $ 50 per month 


Incom Rental Rent : Income 
At $100 per month 12.00 12.0 
At $200 per month 31.00 1505 
At $300 per month 59.00 1927 
At $350 per month 75450 21.6 
At $400 per month 95.00 237 


12 
19 
28 
oe 
a9 


Present Scale 


17.9 
2005 
2146 
22.0 


2202 


Twelve per cent. was chosen as the proportion of rentsincom at 


the bottom of the scale because it is approximately the proportion at the 


bottom of the present scale. The proportion of rent charged increases 


by an increasing amount throughout the $100 income bands in the scale, 


namely, by seven percentage points, nine percentage points, and eleven 


percentage points -= and by five and six percentage points for the two 


$50 income bands beyond the $300 monthly income level, 


Since the Committee has recammemded that there be no adjustment 


in rental within the scales for differences in family size, each tenant 
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family at a specific net family income level would pay an identical 
shelter rent. There would be no need to draw up a scale of rentals 
for families of two to ten or more persons as at present. The adjust- 
ment for differences in family size would be provided through the 
elimination of Family Allovances in the calculation of net family 


income e 


(f£) Service Charges 


The concern of the Committee with respect to the present 
practices of grading service charges for tenants in apartments and 
expecting tenants in row houses to meet the full cost of service charges 
has been described earlier in this report. 

The Committee favours the subsidization of service charges 
for tenants in subsidized public housing. A number of possible formulae 
were considered. The scheme which the Committee recommends requires 
the determination of an average monthly service charge in various com~ 
munities based upon the experience of the local authorities and their 
tenants over a full year or, preferably, over a number of years. As 
an example, it was assumed that the average monthly cost of providing 
heat, hot water and water in Toronto would be $16. Tenants would be 


asked to pay a part or all of this sum according to the following table: 


aero 
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Monthly Inceme Monthly Service Charge 
) 
less than $100 6 
$100 - $124 6 
yl25 - 9149 7 
$150 = $174 8 
3175 - $199 9 
$200 ~ $224 10 
$225 = $249 uu 
$250 - $274 12 
$275 = $299 13 
$300 ~ $324 14 
$325 - $349 15 
$350 and over 16 


At the bottom of tha scale the extent of the subsidy would be 
approximately 60 per cent of the estimated average monthly service 
charges In the second band of $100 of monthly income the subsidy would 
gradually be reduced to less than 40 per cent and in the third band to 
12.5 per cent. No subsidy with respect to service charges would be 


provided for tenants with incomes of $350 per month or above. 
(g) Serviced Rentals 


The combination of the proposals of the Committee for a scale 
of unserviced rentals and subsidization of service cmrges would provide 
a series of serviced rentals which, in the opinion of the Committee, 
represent fair and equitable levies upon tenants of subsidized public 
housing. Some examples of serviced rentals at various levels of net 


monthly income are the following: 
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Monthly Unserviced Service Serviced Per Cent 


‘Income _ Rental Charge _ Rental Rent: Income 
$ $ $ $ 
100 12.00 6.00 18,00 18.0 
150 21.50 8.00 2950 19.7 
200 31.00 10,00 41.00 20.5 
250 45200 12.00 57200 22.8 
300 59-00 1.00 73200 2he3 
350 75050 16.00 Gie50 2601 


400 95.00 16,00 111.00 2107 


B. RECOMMENDATIONS 





1 Present Selection Practices in Subsidized Public Housi 





I. Subsidized puolic nousing should be reserved for families 
in the lowest third of total family incomes? in the various conmmuni-~ 
ties in which such housing is buiit. 

II. Policies for selection of tenants should be devised which 
will yield a representative cross~section of families in the lowest 
third of incomes in need of public housing, including a proportion 
in receipt of public assistance. 

III. Changing family size in Canada necessitates that the 
layout and design of dwelling units in public housing be carefully 
planned so that large families will not be excluded. 

IV. A minimum rental should be set for each subsidized public 
housing project. Minimum incom limits prevailing in older projects 
should be removed, 

V. Maximum income limits should be adjusted to the upper limit 
of the lowest third of family incomes in the various communities, 

VI. Demission of tenants whose net family income reaches the 
maximum should be handled as carefully as admission of tenants. 
Tenants who, after careful review and assessment, are judged capable 
of attaining and maintaining adequate housing in the open market should 
be required to leave, on suitable notices 

VII. Application of a penalty rent should not be mandatory, 


This question is an integral part of the review amd assessment of 


over-income tenants. 





3 As this term is employed in sample surveys undertaken by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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VIII. Residence regulations for admission to subsidized public 
housing should be abolished. 

IX. The present point-score system for tenant selection should 
be carefully revised both as to categories and weights and the 
federal-provincial partnership should study methods of training 


staff in its appropriate use. 


2. Determination of Net Family Income and Shelter Costs 


Ie The first $250 of the annual earnings of a working wife 
of a tenant in public housing should be exempted from the calcu- 
lation of net family incom. 

II. The present regulations with respect to the inclusion in 
net family income of the income of the working child should remain 
unchanged,» 

III. Family Allowances should be disregarded in the determination 
of net family incom. 

IV. Rentals for families in receipt of public assistance allow- 
ances should be naeeuiated on a just and equitable basis by the public 
housing and public welfare authorities. 

V. The ratio of rent to incom for tenants of subsidized public 
housing should not be deliberately varied for the five major regions 
of Canada. Rather, the question of regional differences should be 
handled through a new approach to service charges which are the more 
serious problem in regional variations. 

VIe Service charges should be subsidized for families in the 


lowest income brackets within subsidized public housing and the cost 
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of services should be graded so that families in the higher income 
brackets would pay the full cost for the services they receiva. 
VII. The present variation in rental with respect to changing 


size of family should be abolished. 


3. Other Major Recommendations 


I. There should be no maximum subsidy per unit laid down in 
federal~provincial public housing. The subsidy should remain flexible 
to permit the attainment of ths objectives of subsidized public hous~ 
inge 

Iie Locai nousing authorities have a responsibility to provide 
a counselling service to assist in the adjustment of tenant families 
to their new environment. 

III. An aggressive rehabilitation programme should be developed 
within public nousing projects to help families to overcom long-term 
problems and handicaps ani to function independently outside of public 
housing. The pest means of providing such a programme, whether by the 
authority itself or through private and public welfare services, would 
depend on local conditions, 

IV. The size of public housing projects should be limited in 
both smaller and larger urban centres. Projects of 50 units in 
smaller centres and 250 units in lerger communities should be the 
maximum. 

V. A thorough study should be made of the full recovery housing 
programme in the light of the recent expansion of moderate or low-rental 
housing accommodation through the limited=dividend provisions of the 


National Housing Act. 


be A Specific Proposal for a New Rental Seale 


I. The Committee recommends the adoption of a new approach in 
which a scale for unserviced rentals is built upwards from the bottom 
of the income distribution. 

II. The specific formula proposed for unserviced rentals is 


as follows: 


Income Per Cent for Rental 
For the first 4100 per month 12 
For the second $100 per month 19 
For the third $100 per month 28 
For the next  $ 50 per month 33 
For the next $ 50 per month 39 


III, The scheme which the Committee recommends for subsidization 
amd grading of service charges requires the determination of an average 
monthly service charge in the various comminities based upon the ex~ 
perience of the local authorities and from tenants over a full year 
or, preferably, over a number of years, At the bottom of the income 
scale the’ extent of the subsidy would be approximately 60 per cent 
of the estimated average monthly service charge. The subsidy would 
gradually be reduced throughout the income band to approximately 
12.5 per cent at the median income in the lowest third of family 
income and no subsidy would be provided for tenants with incomes 
of $350 per month or above. 

IV. A combination of the proposals of the Committee for a scale 


of unserviced rentals and subsidization of service charges would provide 
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a series of service rentals which represent fair and equitable levies 
upon the tenants of subsidized public housing. 

V. There should be periodical examination of the federal 
provincial rental scale to ensure that the objectives of the scale 


are maintained in the light of changing economic conditions, 


